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A. Schrader’s Son Division 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

Toronto, Ontario 


F-M EJECTOR TYPE 

Can be installed away from the well 
because there are no moving parts below 
ground. Shallow Well 
models (lifts of 22' or less) 
in capacities of 500 to / Ill 

1170 gallons per hour. Ill "'' '|jj| 

Deep Well units from 142 
to 607 gallons per hour. 

Shipped fully assembled 
for easy installation. They 
are self-priming and quiet 


F-M SHALLOW WELL SYSTEMS 

Piston type—for lifts of 22 feet or less. 
Pumps on both the forward and backward 
strokes of the piston 
for smoothness and to 

the motor. Self-oiling, Jjj| ' IjJ 

priming. Hardened, |^jgjg||||| ||| 

crankshaft runs in 


Air, Conditions Your Ride 


Getting every mile out of a tire that 
the tire maker built into it is so easy. 
Just say "Schrader” to your dealer or 
supplier. 

say "Schrader” 

inexpensive 
packages 
Schrader Cores have 
a place on every rubber tired vehicle you 
operate. Keep your tires fat and happy 
with good valve cores. Box of 5—45?! 

positive seal up to 

pounds that keeps "defla- 

tion” away from your tires. It 

will pay you to keep an air tight cap 

on every valve. Box of 5—38£ 

‘'Schrader” is the word that gives you 
^^^ ^stpossible^ ^ 1 n \ W 61 

seconds per tire to be safe is so easy. 
Maintaining recommended pressure by 
checking with a Schrader gauge is the 
safest way to peak tire mileage. The 
5050 Gauge shown $1.81 
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F-M DEEP WELL SYSTEMS 

Piston type — for lifts of 22 feet or more. 
This pump divides the load on the piston 
rod by lifting water 
on the upstroke and 
forcing it into the 

1,600 gallons per ”” "* 

hour to depths of 
600 feet. 
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Do you "water” your tractor 
tires?—Then say "Schrader” 
for Water Adapters. Fas- a 

ter filling is sure with 1 

Schrader and the price is 
right. With bushing— $1.90 


And don’t forget that you need an Air- 
Water Tire Pressure Gauge, too—natu¬ 
rally the best is Schrader. Specially de¬ 
signed with pump out feature for long 
life and accurate reading. $2.65 
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All the comforts and conveniences of 
running water are yours with a 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE Water System, 
for only a few cents a day. Think of it, 
water at the turn of a tap, in the kitchen, 
bathroom, barn and garden. Every 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE pump carries a 
tag showing actual delivery of water to 
the tank, certified by an independent 
laboratory. You are assured of years of de¬ 
pendable service, because FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE units are backed by 118 years of 
experience in building mechanical equip¬ 
ment. Most Systems come fully assembled 
— for quick, easy, economical installation. 
Get the size and type to suit your needs. 
Your FAIRBANKS-MORSE dealer can 
advise you. See him, or, if you wish, send 
this coupon to your nearest branch for 
further information. 


"Tire pump backache”—is easy to pre¬ 
vent. A Schrader Spark Plug Tire Pump 
will put up to 100 lbs. pressure (depend¬ 
ing on your motor) in any tire while the 
engine idles—and you idle too. Inex¬ 
pensive, easy to use, a time and back 


There’s more experience and knowledge 
behind every Schrader product . . . Never 
Buy Less than the Best . . . 
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of dealers everywhere 


The CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LTD. 

Saint John • Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Edmonton • Vancouver 

Please send me information on F-M Water Systerna 


Name. 
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There’s no work to moving- grain when you have a Mayrath 
Grain loader. No shoveling—no hopper necessary. This 
portable, perfectly balanced auger has a self leveling en¬ 
gine support, fits all engines automatically. Lever operated 
clutch and belt tightener. Less power required to operate. 
Up to 10 h.p. air-cooled engines or electric motors. Feat¬ 
ures easy operation and long life. Two sizes— 


21-It. LOADER 
27-ft. LOADER 


—with wheels, carriage hitch and belt- 
—with wheels, carriage hitch and belt.. 


25 BU. PER 
MINUTE 


RAISES BRAIN 
UP TO 18 FT. 


$165.00 

$195.00 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


MAYRATH the world's 

HlAlimin . . . FIRST PORTABLE 


AUGER 

GRAIN 

LOADER 


6 to 30 Miles Per Hour ... 60 Miles 

Per Gallon of Gasoline 

with the 

AMAZING 

MAYRATH 
MORILE 
TRACTOR 


ONLY 


“The Biggest Little 
Tractor In the 
World.” 

Goes Everywhere—Does Everything. Rides and 
drives like a car. Toe touch brakes for quick 
stopping. No radiator—no battery—nothing to 
freeze—6 to 30 miles per hour. Three speeds 
forward, one reverse. Equipped with an 8.2 h.p. 

Briggs and Stratton engine, 5.00x16 tires Ex¬ 
tremely low cost operation. Travels right through 
rough terrain. There are many uses for chores 
around the farm with this all-purpose mobile 
tractor. # 

Attachments available—Mower, Rake, Seeder, Harrow, Snow Plow, Bulldozer, 
Sprayer, Moldboard Plow, Cultivator. 


$465.00 

F.O.B. Winnipeg. 


Write for full information 
on this versatile machine. 


DURABLE POWER UNITS 



New Universal Motors 

Heavy Duty Vi H.P. 32-volt ball bearing 
motors with pulley. Draws only 12 amp. on 

full load. Specially priced .$36.50 

New 1/3 H.P. 32-volt Ball Bearing motors 

only .....$23.50 

New Va H.P. Heavy Duty motors. Suitable for 
refrigerators, milking machines, water pumps, 
or any unit where heavy duty power is re¬ 
quired. Guaranteed for one year only $27.50 



New Bench Grinders 

Rugged, handsomely made machines. 110-volt 
60-cycle A.C. 3,450 R.P.M. Have one coarse 
and one fine stone. As illustrated only $23.50 
New Va H.P. 60 cycle 115-volt Heavy Duty 
ball-bearing bench grinders. One coarse, one 

fine stone. Only ...».».$39.50 

New 1/3 H.P. 115-volt 60-cycle Heavy Duty 
ball bearing bench grinders. One coarse, one 
fine stone. Only ...$46.50 


Also Rebuilt and Guaranteed, popular make motors, In various sizes priced from $12.75 up. 


NEW 110-volt, 60-cycle, 1,000-watt Rope start 
Wisconsin Engine Light Plants. Also 32-volt, 

1,000-watt. Only .$210.00 

Ten only, 750-watt, 32-volt Westinghouse self 

starting plants .$95.00 

One 800-watt, 32-volt Delco Automatic. 

Price .$125.00 

One only 1,000-watt, 32-volt Delco Automatic. 
Price ....$150.00 


Two only, 32-volt, 600-watt Delco . $85.00 
Three only, 32-volt, 800-watt, 8C3 Delco Auto¬ 
matic .-.....$125.00 


850-watt, 32-volt Delco self-starting Light 
Plant. Rebuilt and guaranteed for 3 months, 

only .$97.60 

Three only, 32-volt, 750-watt Westinghouse. 
Price ..».$90.00 


Four only, 750-watt, 32-volt Delco $115.00 


1,000-watt, Windcharger. All complete. 

Price ...».—.$225.00 

Two only, 1,000-watt Windcharger. Complete 

each .....$195.00 


Three only, 32-volt, 500-watt Generator with 
control panels and starters, low speed $75.00 


ALL ABOVE ITEMS ARE REBUILT AND GUARANTEED FOR THREE MONTHS. 


Write for information on the above and other type Light Plants. We carry the 
largest stock of lighting plants and welders in North America. 


UNIVERSAL DISTRIRUTORS 

194 Osborne Street, N. Winnipeg, Man. 


Under The 
Peace Tower 


I T’S hard to know where to start 
when you come to analyze this 
Liberal cleanup. But I think I 
shall fall back on an old cliche and say 
that it was a, personal triumph for 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent. By 
the same token, it was a personal 
defeat for George Drew. 

Let’s take a look at this greatest 
victory for any party since Confedera¬ 
tion, and break it down into sections. 
First of all, consider the position of 
the Liberals. It is trite but true to say 
that the Liberals were the people’s 
choice. They were the people’s choice 
because they had a truly national 
policy. That is to say, they had a 
policy which pleased the people all 
the way from Belle Isle to the Yukon. 
St. Laurent seemed to have a man¬ 
date from just about everybody. 

I think where we really should 
look, is at the other parties. The first 
question is: What about Drew? Well, 
as it turned out, he was a monumental 
flop. He took over a party with more 
than 70 seats, ended up with a scat¬ 
tered little band of supporters a little 
better than half of what John Bracken 
had. 

One cynic said that “the Conserva¬ 
tives weren’t doing too badly in the 
campaign till Drew came around.” 
Perhaps there is some truth in this 
tart wisecrack. 

.But the first thing I would point 
out that Drew waged a foolish cam¬ 
paign on phoney issues. For instance, 
his vicious and bitter attacks on the 
Toronto Star got him nowhere. 
Gorgeous George doesn’t like the 
Toronto Star. So what! Is that a 
national issue? He intruded it for 10 
minutes during his campaign here in 
Carleton on nomination day and the 
people could not have cared less. 
Strike one. 

Again, he’s away off base on the 
Canadair deal. I would not precisely 
say he was talking through his hat, 
but obviously he had only part of the 
story, and some of what he had was 
garbled. On top of that, he might as 
well expect the Liberal government to 
get their money back on every bullet 
they fired during the war and every 
plane they lost over Germany as to 
hope to realize 100 per cent on a 
wartime investment. Besides, Cana¬ 
dair couldn’t be made into an issue. 
Strike two. 

Thirdly he went after the matter of 
provincial rights, pictured the poor, 
tortured souls of Austin, Manitoba; 
and Cross, Saskatchewan, as dying 
slowly because of what the Liberals 
were doing to them. If any school- 
mam reads this, I hope she will par¬ 
don me for saying that the voters 
didn’t give a damn. Strike three. 

N OW I could call Drew back to bat 
again, and fan him once more 
but I want to move on to John 
Diefenbaker, and last fall’s Conserva¬ 
tive convention here at Ottawa. I did 
not deny that I was a Diefenbaker 
man. I fought for him. He is one of 
my political idols. Nor do I think I 
am so far wrong when John could get 
elected in Saskatchewan in Lake 
Centre, when Tories were going down 
in Tory strongholds like ninepins. 
Why? Because John Diefenbaker is 
the spokesman for the common people, 
he is the front man for the Little 



Fellow. Do you for one minute think 
the Tory machine could have gone 
out and elected John? Not for a 
second. What put John in out in Lake 
Centre were the votes of Liberals and 
C.C.F.ers, and free thinking men and 
women of all kinds who realize that 
they have in John Diefenbaker an 
M.P. who transcends all parties, and 
who speaks as a great Canadian. 

If John Diefenbaker isn’t laughing 
up his sleeve at the deflated Bourbons 
of Bay Street, it is because he is 
too polite. The Machine put the fix on 
him. The Big Shots crowded John out. 
He had no money, he had no muscle 
men, no mixers. He didn’t use goons. 
The result was that he took a bad 
beating. Well, look how John Diefen¬ 
baker stands today. He’s ace high with 
the world, while the Tories have 
absorbed the worst beating in history. 
For, while they got 42 seats in 1949 as 
against 40 in 1940, don’t forget they 
had 17 more seats on which to work. 
Many a disillusioned Progressive 
Conservative today must wonder how 
he got fast-talked into a Drew ballot 
here at the Coliseum last September, 

T HEN too, this is the end for the 
Ontario government o f Hon. 
Leslie Frost, who was steam-rollered 
into the Ontario premiership this 
spring. With those 57 Liberals elected 
in so-called Tory Ontario, give a 
guess what will happen to Les Frost’s 
Ontario Tories next election. 

We come, now to M. J. Coldwell, 
and here lies a tragedy. It began last 
summer when the Mad Mullahs from 
British Columbia dominated the 
C.C.F. convention a t Winnipeg. 
Leader Coldwell counselled caution to 
these bug-eyed leftos, and Hon. 
Thomas Douglas, Premier of Sas¬ 
katchewan, who represented the Voice 
of Experience, also told the boys not 
to be so fast. But they ran away with 
the convention, tugged it far to the 
left. 

Then this 
spring, the British 
Columbia C.C.F. 
turned down the 
Atlantic Pact. 

Since a savage at¬ 
tack on the At¬ 
lantic Pact is 
(Turn to page 16) 
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World 
Farmers 
Meet «. 

One hundred and fifty delegates from twenty-five 
countries assemble at the Ontario Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Guelph, to plot a year’s program for IFAP 



T EN years ago it would have been impossible 
to form an international organization of 
farmers. Today there is a three-year-old 
organization of this kind that has recently (May 31- 
June 10) held its third annual meeting at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. Represented 
Were national farm organizations from about 25 
countries, all of them members of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers (IFAP). Dur¬ 
ing the coming year Dr. H. H. Hannam, president 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, will be 
president of this international farm organization 
which will meet again next year in Sweden, as it 
met last year in Paris, France, and the year before 
in The Hague, Holland. Sir James Turner, president 
of the National Farmers’ Union of England and 
Wales, who has been president of IFAP for the past 
three years, becomes a member of the executive 
committee. ->• 

I suppose many readers of The Country Guide 
have wondered during the past four years, since the 
first meeting of the national farm organizations of 
many nations was held in London, England, just 
what the farmers of Canada, for example, have in 
common with the farmers of China, India, Jamaica, 
Iceland and of many other far-away places where 
manners, customs, crops and ways of living are so 
different from our own. We might concede that we 
have something in common with the farmers of the 
United States or Britain, and perhaps those of Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, New Zealand or Australia, but 
Costa Rica—what can we have in common with 
them? Is this just another organization in an era of 
organizations? An opportunity for farm leaders to 


travel? Another kind of international service club? 

One should, it seems to me, try to figure out the 
kind of job such an organization could do if it were 
properly led and enthusiastically supported. Is there 
a need for it? 

Let’s look at some facts. Two out of three people 
throughout the entire world are primary producers 
of food in some form. At least half of the people of 
the world never get enough food for full physical 
vigor and health. This means that about 1.1 billion 
people do not get enough to eat. Another 400 mil¬ 
lion people are not as well fed as they should be. 
Only 31 per cent, or about one out of three of all 
people, are well fed. The world’s number one 
problem, then, is more food. 

Food is related to peace, because ill-fed people 
are discontented and easily led into war. Most ill- 
fed people are poor, and lack many other elements 
of prosperity and health, such as education, hous¬ 
ing, and medical care. Well-fed people are usually 
relatively prosperous. Wars, too, have never 
developed from the initiative of farming or peasant 
people, except under abuse. Farmers do not want 
war. 

A VERY large proportion of the under-fed 
peoples of the world live in Asia, which in¬ 
cludes China and India, and in Central America 
and some parts of South America. The better fed 
peoples live in Western Europe, New Zealand, 
Australia, the United States, Canada and some of 
the South American countries. These represent the 
important trading nations of the world. For the 
most part, they produce both food and industrial 


Two presidents talk it over: Sir James Turner, left, 
president of the National Farmers’ Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales and retiring president of IFAP, 
chats with Dr, H. H. Hannam, president of the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture, who is his successor 
as president of IFAP, 

products; and they have applied science and modern 
technology to a greater extent and more efficiently 
than other nations. As a result they are able to pro¬ 
duce more of all goods per inhabitant, which 
enables them to maintain a higher standard of living. 

Farm people generally, all over the world, tend 
to have fewer advantages than non-farm folk. One 
reason is that there are too many poor and inefficient 
farmers and too few who are efficient and pro¬ 
gressive, while at the same time, good and poor 
alike compete with each ether for the limited mar¬ 
kets which the few relatively prosperous nations 
can provide. Another reason is that the farmer 
tends to produce about the same amount of food in 
good times and bad, but the prices he receives 
tend to rise sharply when times are good and fall 
faster and farther than the price of industrial goods 
when times are bad. Industry, on the other hand, 
manages to keep its prices relatively stable by 
increasing or decreasing its total output of goods for 
the market, according to the rise and fall of demand 
and prices. 

A very significant event occurred two years before 
the end of the war in Europe. The Allied Govern¬ 
ments recognized that peace would be impossible 
for long when the war ended, unless there could be 
brought about “an expanded world economy.” In 
simpler language this meant a higher standard of 
living for the more backward countries and an 
opportunity for them to produce a greater diversity 
of products and to participate in the trade between 
nations. Only in this way could they manage to buy 
the products of which they have always been in 
need, and increase their standards of living. Even 
before the United Nations itself was organized, the 
Allied Governments in May 1943, called a con¬ 
ference in Washington and organized FAO, which 
is now the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. The purpose of FAO is to help 
these backward nations to be more efficient pro¬ 
ducers of food; to help bring about a more effective 
distribution of the world’s food; and to spread 
knowledge of good farming and healthful living 
to all countries. 

Right here is where the organized farmers of the 
world entered the picture. Any concerted move on 
the part of governments to deal with food on an 
international basis could not be without interest to 
them. Any more efficient distribution of food be¬ 
tween nations would be of help to their members, 

wherever they might 
live. Any inter-gov¬ 
ernmental action 
which would make 
the backward nations 
more prosperous, 
would make these 
(Turn to page 24) 



G. Colville, left, delegate 
from Kenya, discusses agri¬ 
cultural problems in Africa 
with Andrew Cairns, Wash¬ 
ington, secretary-general of 
IFAP, while Mrs. Colville 
looks on and listens. 
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O NE day Father came from the store and 
said, “I hear Watt Perkins is trying to sell 
out. Seems he’s on a deal with Booker 
Pulliam.” 

Mother stopped sweeping and rested her hands 
on the broom handle and said, ' His mother was 
always afraid of that ’fore she died. Booker Pulliam 
will skin that boy alive.” 

“But stay out of it,” Father said, and started on 
to the barn with the horse. 

I noticed Mother’d sweep a few licks and stop 
and set her eyes on something she wasn't seeing. 
That’s the way she’d do when she was scheming, 
and I could tell already she wasn’t going to stay 
out of it. 

“Jim,” she said to me, “Watt’s been dodging me 
here lately. He ain’t been over for a week. Why 
don’t you slip over and see him? But don’t just make 
a special trip over and ask him to come home with 
you; he’d think I sent for him. Just slip around and 
come by the house and tell him to come over with 
you and you’ll pop a skilletful of popcorn and I’ll 
talk to him and find out what he’s aimin’ to do and 
why he didn’t marry Effie Elmore like 1 thought he 
would.” 

The Perkins homestead was just over the hill 
from our house, and we could see the smoke from 
the chimney. It was an old place with weather¬ 
beaten buildings, sagging sheds and porches, and 
decaying appletrees, and it looked like a hundred 
years of time and memories had settled on the 
place. 

When I came by. Watt was sitting on the chop¬ 
ping block with the ax handle between his knees, 
just gazing down at the chips. I could tell he was 
low in spirit, and he wouldn’t talk like he always 
did, and seemed to feel that I could never under¬ 
stand how it came that life had started so early to 


pour out its trials and tribulations on his disheveled 
head of wet straw-colored hair, and causing his 
brown eyes to look hurt and dreamy. 

But he came with me and when we got there, 
Mother had got by the light of the window with a 
pair of breeches across her lap, trying to thread 
the needle. 

We never had to go through the formality of 
shoving up a chair for Watt; the truth is he had 
stayed at our house about half the time since his 
mother died a year before, and he could barely 
remember his father. 

M OTHER didn’t let on that she was glad to see 
him, or that she, had a thing to talk to him 
about; but just kept jabbing at the needle’s eye 


Mother had got by the light of the window with a 
pair of breaches across her lap, trying to thread 
the needle. 

while I shelled some popcorn in the skillet, and 
Watt and his dog, old Bounce, gazed at the sim¬ 
mering hickory sticks that hissed and spewed out 
inch-long blue blazes. 

Then Mother said casually, “Watt, it’s getting 
about time to start spring plowing, ain’t it?” 

“Not for me,” said Watt. “I ain’t aimin’ to do no 
plowin’ this spring; I’m sellin’ out—leavin’ this con¬ 
founded, muddy, dark hollow.” 

“Who you sellin’ to?” 

“Booker Pulliam . . . guess . . . maybe . . . that 
is, he’s cornin’ up to look at the place and things.” 

“You mean you’re selling everything? Horses, 
stock and all?” 

“Uh huh—lock, stock and barrel. I’m leavin’ this 
gloomy hollow for good.” 

T HE pot lid on the skillet danced and a grain 
jumped out on the hearth. Watt upped with 
it, pitched it up and caught it in his mouth. 

“ ’Tis gloomy and muddy these March days,” 
Mother said. “But I’ve put up with it for fifty years. 
Always seemed that the darker it gets, the plainer 
you can see stars; and then spring always comes, 
and it gets so pretty in the springtime. Where was 
you aimin’ to go?” 


A tender story about the preciousness 
of land and of love 


“Oh, me? Why, volunteer.” He said that with no 
more feeling of patriotism than if he had said he 
was going to scatter fodder for the cows. 

“Glad you’re going in such good spirit,” Mother 
said. “What did Minnie used to say when you’d 
try to get her to sell out?” 

“Huh? Ma? Why, you know how she was. Senti¬ 
mental. Always bring up about it being her 
grandpa’s old place that he come back to after the 
Civil War. But I never did blame Ma none; she 
didn’t know there was so much better places in the 
world to live.” 

“You mustn’t,” Mother said, “ever blame her. 
Truth is, you might see it different sometime. Your 
people have blood and sweat invested there. I 
remember your great-grandpa 
—remember the faded old grey 
coat that hung there in the 
closet under the stairway so 
long Used to see him put it 
on when he’d start to milk, 
and button it around him, and 
pull down the old grey cap to 
break the wind from his face, 
and his white beard blowing 
over his shoulder. He was so 
proud in that coat and cap. 
And I reckon you’ve heard 'em 
talk about his leg not having 
any calf on it where the minnie 
ball hjt him, and how proud 
he always was of that crippled 
leg. I used to watch him come 
limping up to church ... so 
proud in front of folks like 
that. . .” 

Watt said, “Shucks. You’re 
worser ’n Ma. The past ain’t 
got nothin’ to do with me.” 

“What about Effie? Seen her 
lately?” 

“Oh, her? Not for a week.” 
“Old man Flem Elmore got 
you clear bluffed?” 

“Huh, uh; I ain’t afraid o’ 
him—just don’t like him. That’s 
why I’m leavin’ for good. He 
must not think I’m a man . . . 
the way he done . . .” 

“About what?” 

“The ladder . . . makin’ a fool out of me . . . 
after bein’ agin me all the time . . .” 

“What did he do?” 

“I was aimin’ to steal her . . . take her where the 
wind don’t blow . . .” 

“Caught you settin’ up the ladder?” 

“No, I caught him. I went earlier ’n I told Effie. 
I hid there behind the wood shed. I could see the 
lamp lit in Effie’s room and her gettin’ ready. What 
do I see? Old man Flem gets the ladder and sets it 
up there at Effie’s bedroom window. I hear him 
holler up and tell her to climb down it with her 
face to the ladder so she won’t fall. Me steal her 
down the ladder he set up? Why, shucks! Must 
think I’m still a kid. Now I’m gonna let him and 
her both wonder where I’m at a while.” 

He got up, yawned and worked his elbow and 
felt of his muscle. “All I want’s a rifle . . .” 

Mother set the sewing basket aside and went 
into the kitchen knocking around about supper. 
Then Father started calling hogs and things-out at 
the barn. I noticed Mother shove the things back 
off the stove eyes, put on a man’s red sweater, and 
go out to the barn. In ten minutes she was back and 
about supper again, and Watt whistled to Bounce 
like he was fixing to start, and she put at him to 
stay for supper. 

A T the supper table. Mother poured the coffee 
and milk, and then took her seat at the foot of 
the table opposite Father. Watt was splitting a hot 
biscuit when Mother said, “Watt, did you make any 
agreement yet with Booker Pulliam?” 

“No; but he’ll take it; I intend to sell at any 
price he’ll give.” 

Mother looked at Father and said, “Bob, that 
place sure would suit us awful well . . . joinin’ us 
like it does . . (Turn to page 28) 
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The car is standing on 
brome and alfalfa sod 
where two years ago 
there was a deep rag¬ 
ged gulley. Filling the 
gulley in and sowing 
grass has effectively 
held the soil. 


TO SPARE 


come to the farm and fill in the gulley and round it 
up as much as possible. This was the >only large 
cash cost involved. The machine worked for 15 
hours at a cost of three dollars an hour. In view 
of the fact Mr. Curry believed that he might well 
lose soil worth a great deal more than $45 in one 
big thundershower, he did not begrudge the money. 
After the grader had done its job Curry carried on 
with the one-way, shifting the topsoil down into 
the draw. After a fair amount of soil was shifted 
down he harrowed out the ridges and then went 
over the draw with a packer. Immediately after 
spring work he seeded the gulley down to a mix¬ 
ture of brome and alfalfa, nursed with oats. This 
held the soil and provided a good crop of green- 
feed in the fall. 


by RALPH HEDLIN 


Roger Curry has taken 
over an eroded quarter 
section of light land 
and is building it into a 
good 9 permanent farm 


Roger Curry is 
standing in the bot¬ 
tom of the gulley at 
the point where it 
enters the farm. His 
hand is on the top of 
the bank. 


greatly aided, by a thousand 
little rivulets sliding unnoticed 
down easy slopes, following 
tracks made by machinery, pil¬ 
ing up behind little dams until 
it flooded over them and then 


NCE the main gulley was controlled it was 
time enough to look over the rest of the farm. 


I T is impossible to conceive of an area that was 
once land, where now there is nothing. 
Topography can change and uses can alter. 
The land, as a unit of 9pace, remains. 

It is not so hard to picture land that once was 
able to grow a dense cover of grass and later pro¬ 
duced heavy crops of grain, that will now produce 
nothing more valuable than foxtail. It is also not 
hard to picture once gentle slopes now torn by 
deep, ragged gashes, where the rushing waters 
have gouged out the good soil and torn great rents 
across a once-fertile field. 

Roger Curry, Treherne, Manitoba, was one of 
those who believed that if water erosion robbed the 
fertility of his soil so that it would produce nothing, 
the whole land itself might as well be gone. Yet 
when he returned from the war he found that the 
quarter-section that he rented under the Veterans’ 
Land Act was bisected by a great, ragged gully that 
entered one side of the farm, followed a winding 
and descending path for nine-tenths of a mile 
before it passed under the fence and on to other 
land. 

It could have started in one of two ways. Perhaps 
a large area was drained through this valley and 
spring thaws or summer thundershowers sent a 
great head of water careening down the valley, so 
that once the protective sod covering was broken, 
the soil was ripped from the field. On the other 
hand it could have started, or at least have been 


rushed through, breaking the 
dam away. Farther down the slope it took more 
than a small lump of soil to stop the flow, and a 
few grains of earth were carried along to make a 
grinding surface against the banks of the tiny 
rivulet. Farther down the slope it was joined by a 
dozen other little streams and together they made 
a fairly respectable flow. The thousand joined 
hands in the valley and all moved on together, 
digging out more soil as they went. Perhaps a 
month later a sharp thundershower filled all the 
little streams up the slope and a thousand 
rivulets spouted their burden of soil and water 
into the central channel, and all together they 
trickled and gurgled their way down the valley, 
unimpeded by any obstruction. A week later a 
cultivator was run over the field. The soil looked 
thin in the bottom of the valley but otherwise 
the field was apparently unchanged. 

HEN Curry took over his farm at Treherne 
in the fall of 1946, the gulley was long 
and deep and a lot of soil was gone. The next 
year, before spring work began, following advice 
given by Jack Parker, soil specialist with the 
Extension Service, Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Curry had the big municipal road grader 

These three pictures, taken near Treherne in the 
fall of 1948, illustrate the damage that can be 
done by wind erosion if care is not exercised. 



There were four feeder gulleys that emptied into 
the central channel. The stream had not yet cut 
them deeply but Curry smoothed them over with 
the one-way, harrow and packer and also seeded 
them down. He felt that if remedial measures were 
not taken they would soon also form a channel 
down which his soil would flow. 

There were several heavy rains in the summer 
of 1947 and, after he took off the green-feed crop 
in the fall Roger found that there were three cuts 
from 10 to 30 feet in length (Turn to page 30) 
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Johnny ripped open a can of pemmican, sliced some of it into his long-handled skillet, cooked, and ate it. 


The Little 
Blue Lake 

For longer than was right the trackless 
skyivays had been empty of the noble 
trumpeter swan. So Johnny Elder set 
himself to watch over and protect the 
little family he found on a lonesome 
lake 

by Jim kje/gaard 

T HE breeze that whispered through the spruce 
trees set their tops nodding and their branches 
swinging. It sent little, white-capped wavelets 
playing across the little blue lake. And the two 
swimming trumpeter swans bobbed gently up and 
down and gravely inspected the tule-lined shore 
where, presently, they would build their nest. 

On the other side of the lake, two hundred yards 
from the swans, Johnny Elder lay full-length. His 
gaunt, six-foot body was stretched behind a spruce 
tree and sheltered by it, his greying head pressed 
close to the ground, and his grey gaze fixed on the 
swimming birds. Then, for one second, he glanced 
away. He looked again at the swans, and his eyes 
grew bright. 

They were trumpeters! He could no longer doubt 
it. The yellow mark in front of the eye—character¬ 
istic of many whistling swans—certainly was not 
present. But, more than that, no whistling swan 
was ever so large, so regal, or rode the water in 
exactly that fashion. Johnny Elder blinked, and for 
one second there seemed to be in his hand the knife 
with which, long ago, he had dissected six trum¬ 
peter swans in order to determine by their breast 
bone construction whether they were trumpeters or 
whistlers. But he needn’t have been in any doubt, 
not ever had he needed to be in doubt. 

The two swans were swimming very near the 
tules now, and the male half-raised his wings in 
salute as he swam gallantly around his mate.Johnny 
Elder inched his head around and looked at the sky. 
At this minute it was full of phantoms. Yesterday, it 
seemed, he had stood with the rest with a gun in 
his hands and shot into the flocks of trumpeters 
that came over in such num¬ 
bers that their trumpeting filled 
the sky. But was that yester¬ 
day, or fifty, or five hundred 
years ago? 

Johnny shook his head. The 
past, men said, was dead. But 
it was alive, and some of it 
was tinted with glory and some 
heavy with shame. Sometimes 
the glory died, and only the 
clear pain of shame was left. It 
was fifty years ago that he had 
helped murder the seemingly 
numberless flocks of trumpeter 
swans, that he had seen them 
tumble from the sky until their 
snow-white bodies literally cov¬ 
ered the earth. His right hand, 
that had held the dissecting 
knife, clenched and unclenched 
slowly. If he had not killed those six swans, who 
knew what might be now? 

He looked again across the little blue lake, and a 
lifting ecstasy leaped within him. It was thirty years 
ago that Johnny Elder had seen his last flock of 
trumpeters, fifty-one great birds, high in the air 
and going south. He had not seen them come back, 
nor since found another trumpeter. But he had 
never given up hope of finding them again. The 
trumpeters were not all dead; they could not be. 
But during those thirty years, as he followed his 
various trap-lines through lonesome wilderness 
country, he had made side excursions to every 


place from which a large, white bird was reported 
to him—and had always ended up with whistling 
swans or snow geese. Now, here on this lonesome 
blue lake, he had again found trumpeters, the last 
pair on earth. Johnny shook his head again. If 
there were more, thirty years and a constant 
search had not brought them to light. 

J OHNNY turned to watch the swans, the female 
resting on the water with her head on her wing 
and the male swimming with stretched neck alert, 
his black bill contrasting sharply with his snowy 
neck. Again the leaping little ecstasy climbed within 
Johnny. The earth had changed in thirty years. 
Men had invented a thousand miraculous things to 
serve them, and on the whole they were good 
things. But no man ever had invented, or ever 
would invent, anything so miraculous as a trumpeter 
swan. If this last pair should vanish from the earth 
nothing would ever bring them back. It—it just 
seemed that there was room for everything that 
wanted room in America. And the trumpet of a 
swan, drifting down through 
the night air or from a cloud- 
freckled sky, might serve in 
times o f stress t o remind 
Americans of that. This pair 
could not follow the rest. 

Night stole gently over the 
wilderness, and varying shades 
of darkness added successive 
layers to the spruce forest. A 
whippoorwill shrieked h i s 
eerie song, and far off a wolf 
howled. The swans sank lower 
in the water, and rocked back 
and forth on the lake while the 
wind crooned a lullaby to 
them. Johnny Elder arose, and 
at the little scrape of his cloth¬ 
ing against the spruce needles, 
the pair of trumpeters crouched 
very low in the water, watching and listening. 

Johnny Elder climbed the mountain that shel¬ 
tered the little blue lake, swinging along between 
the endless lines of spruces while the cool wind 
whipped about his face. It was just ten days ago 
that Yancey Thomas, Johnny’s trapping partner in 
the winter and the Splint Gap tower watchman 
during the summer months, had telephoned Johnny 
at Buffalo Stone. 

“Johnny, Ike Yeager drifted through here today. 
He says the Pimminars is heavy with fur again.” 

Illustrated by Robert Reck 


“All right, Yance.” 

So Johnny, whose summer duty it was to pros¬ 
pect their next winter’s trap-line, had come to the 
Pimminars, a well-remembered country in which 
he had marketed hunted deer for railroad construc¬ 
tion crews when all the world was young. The fur 
was there, as much as Ike Yeager had said there 
would be, but it was only by accident that Johnny 
had gone to the little blue lake to determine 
whether it held enough muskrats to make it worm 
trapping. He had found the swans. And now that 
he had, finding them seemed almost an unreal thing. 
For a moment he was tempted to go back and camp 
all night beside the little blue lake. 

He grinned, and kept on down the mountain’s 
knife-like bare back-bone. This was no dream. 
There was still a pair of trumpeters alive in the 
world, and of all men only Johnny Elder knew 
exactly where they were. Of course he would have 
to stay near them all summer, and relay their line 
of flight to the proper authorities when they left 
in the fall so that they might have protection. When 
the swans were gone would be time enough to 
build a trapping cabin for himself and Yancey, 
and none of it would be letting Yancey down 
because he already knew the Pimminar trails and 
ten days prospecting had shown him where the 
fur was likely to be. 

A LINE of heavy briar-brush straggled across the 
trail and through an opening in the trees 
wandered down the mountain. Johnny knelt in the 
gathering darkness, and bent his head very close to 
the earth. So faintly impressed that it seemed almost 
not to be there at all, he saw the mark of a paw. 
Johnny glanced quickly down the mountain, and a 
worried frown creased his brow. The straggling 
line of brush was the route used by a hunting 
coyote to go down to the lake and prey on what¬ 
ever frequented it. Johnny took a sinuous wire 
snare from the canvas sack that slapped against his 
thigh, and set it in the brush. Summer pelts were 
worthless, and catching this coyote now would 
mean one less for him and Yancey to take. But a 
coyote might conceivably catch and kill even a 
trumpeter swan. 

Johnny rose and walked on, happily unmindful 
of furtive rustlings in the brush that spoke of wild 
things moving there. He came to a trail, a beaten, 
stone-studded path that swung from the top of the 
mountain and quartered down the side. Far below, 
and ahead, a light gleamed through the trees. 
Johnny knelt in the trail. More fights, like little stars 
fallen from the sky to the earth, showed beside thg 
first. It was the village of Pimminar, at whose hotel 
Johnny was staying. (Turn to page 36) 
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Stacking in the field shifts a large part of the work 
load from the summer to the winter months. 


for the field chopper. In a 10-hour day the baler 
and chopper crews each stored an average of 25 
tons of hay from the windrow, while only 17 tons 
were stored by a crew handling the loose, long hay. 
The labor requirements per ton from windrow to 
storage were 3.4 man-hours for loose hay, 3.5 man¬ 
hours for baled hay and 1.4 man-hours for field- 
chopped hay. Ten per cent of these Nebraska 
farmers who were interviewed intended to buy 
automatic pick-up balers and another 10 per cent 
planned to buy field pick-up hay choppers. None of 
them planned to buy non-automatic pick-up balers 
and only three per cent were buying hay loaders. 

A STUDY conducted by the Division of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, University of Minnesota, did 
not reveal such large differences in the man-hours 
per ton required to bring one ton of hay from the 
windrow to storage. 'Using a hay loader 2.2 man¬ 
hours were used per ton, 1.6 for a tractor-mounted 
sweep rake, 2.3 for a hand-tying pick-up baler and 
1.7 for a self-tying pick-up baler, and, least labor of 
all, 1.2 man-hours per ton when a field chopper was 
used. All of these are low, partly because of a short 
haul to the stack. 

In this study the automatic pick-up baler saved 
half an hour a ton compared to the loose hay 
loader. If labor is worth 50 cents an hour this sug¬ 
gests a saving of 25 cents a ton. If 100 tons are 
taken up in a year the saving will be only $25. The 
field chopper, on the other hand, shows a labor 
saving of an hour, or 50 cents worth of labor, a 
ton compared to the hay loader, which suggests a 
reduction of labor costs of $50 on 100 tons of hay. 
This suggests that the more hay a farmer is going 


I T was undoubtedly a great many years ago that 
a pitchfork was first used for handling cut grass. 
In all probability some ingenious fellow found 
a crotched stick and pressed it into service, first 
smoothing it off so that it would be easy to handle. 
The evolution that has carried us on to the modem 
day fork—a piece of wood with a few metal prongs 
attached to it—has called for no fundamentally new 
ideas. The modem pitchfork provides the same 
mechanical advantage as the smooth, crotched stick 
of many ages ago; yet on many farms this has been 
the only kind of mechanical equipment used in the 
making of hay. High labor costs and large hay acre¬ 
ages have begun to tell, and the swing is toward 
mechanizing haying operations. 

A great many machines are available for chang¬ 
ing grass in the field into hay in the stack. A 
farmer can provide himself with a horse-drawn 
mower or a power mower, a conventional or a side 
delivery rake, a hay loader, chopper, baler, sweep, 
or any one of a number of other machines. The 
problem always resolves itself into which of the 
many machines is best suited to his particular farm¬ 
ing and haying operations, or if he would be wiser 
to continue to use the pitchfork and horse-drawn 
hay rack. 

In the final analysis the best thing to do is to 
calculate the over-all cost of getting a ton of hay 
into the feed manger. This is not a simple calcula¬ 
tion of the dollars and cents laid out in the few 
weeks during which haying is done. For one thing 
it includes some sort of calculation of the quality 
of the feed that reaches the livestock. If the weather 
is uncertain hay may be damaged or ruined fairly 
frequently in the field. This must be considered a 
cost if some other haying technique would have 
saved the hay by virtue of the fact that it lay in the 
field for one or two days less. It is difficult to 
express such costs in dollars and cents. 

The problem of the physical costs of different 
haying techniques has been engaging 

the attention of a number of American _ 

economists. In 1945 Harry Sitler and 
Clarence Fiske, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, undertook a study in 
southeastern Nebraska in which they 
interviewed 60 farmers and took 
schedules as to equipment used in 
haying, the number of people who 
worked in haying operations, hours H 
devoted to various haying jobs, and 
machinery and labor costs. Then- 
report centres around the loose, baled 
and field chopped methods of harvest- 

They found that the typical size of 
crew for harvesting loose hay was 
eight men with the non-automatic 
field baler, six for loose, long hay 
(generally using a hay loader, and a 
fork for unloading), and only four , • - 


to take up the more money he can afford to invest 
in machinery without pushing his costs out of line. 
The study in Minnesota revealed that the cost per 
ton of putting up 50 tons of hay per year with a 
hand-tying baler was $4.13; this fell to $3.25 per 
ton if 100 tons were baled, to $2.85 if 200 tons 
were baled, and to $2.50 if 500 tons were baled per 
year. The cost of chopping hay with a field chopper 
was $3.68 per ton for 50 tons a year, $2.65 for 100 
tons, $1.85 for 200 tons and $1.33 for 500 tons. 
None of these figures includes the cost of moving 
the baled or the chopped hay to the mow. 

Farmers interviewed in this study had definite 
attitudes as to different haying methods. Most 
farmers who were using hay loaders disliked the 
amount of heavy and hard work involved, and the 
amount of time taken during the busy season. On 
the other hand they favored them because of the 
small investment required. There was a lot of criti¬ 
cism of the non-automatic hay baler, though there 
was considerable interest in self-tying balers. As a 
group those farmers acquainted with the field 
chopper and blower were well satisfied. They felt 
the machine saved time, labor and storage space. 
On the other hand it was generally felt that hay 
must be rather drier for chopping than is the case 
when other methods are used. Those few farmers 
who were acquainted with the sweep rake were 
enthusiastic, though they agreed the road from the 
field to the stack must be smooth and the haul short. 
The factor that kept many farmers from changing 
from one haying method to another was the cost 
involved. 


S OME information is also available on the Cana¬ 
dian scene. Methods used at the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba, have 
included the use of the mower, rake and pitchfork; 

loose binder swaths, side delivery 
raked, followed by bunching and 
taken up with a pitchfork; the same 
method of cutting, but a loader used 
on the back of the rack or a sweep on 
the front of a tractor. In 1948 an auto¬ 
matic pick-up baler was used. 

It is difficult to get accurate results 
on the basis of one year’s work with a 
baler, but it appeared to cost about 67 
cents a ton more to get the hay in the 
mow with the use of a baler, than 
when a loader was used on the back 
of the rack. On the other hand it cer¬ 
tainly cost less than picking up with 
a pitchfork and unloading with slings 
m&s for the 213 tons taken up, though no 
numerical comparison has been made. 
They are also satisfied that the com¬ 
bination sweep and -stacker, in one 
unit or as two pieces, stacks hay in 
the field more cheaply than the baler, 
but the loose hay must still be moved 
to the feedlot. 

~ “In 1948 we removed 213 tons of 

hay from 105 acres with the pick-up 
■ ■ '"• baler.” (Turn to page 25) 


Modern haying machinery may cut the 
cost of getting hay into your neighbor's 
stacks, but push your own costs higher 


As acreages become larger more capital 
investment often means less cost per 
ton of hay in the stack or barn. 
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by the world’s worst weather 


This Barrett weather machine manufac¬ 
tures the world’s worst weather. It jumps 
quickly from heat to coolness, from sun 
to rain — makes weather so tough no 
human could take it. But Barrett* roofings 
have to prove they can take it before 
we’ll sell them to you. 


BarrETT* Asphalt Shingles have been tested by the 


weatherometer. They’ve proved their superiority. They’re 


tough and durable. They’re trim and attractive. And 
they make a roof that’s tight in any weather. 


You’ll find Barrett Asphalt Shingles in many designs 
and colours—and priced right for your pocketbook. 
They are made of the finest roofing felt, soaked through 
and through with high-grade asphalt and surfaced with 
hard-wearing, fireproof mineral granules. You, yourself, 
can apply Barrett Asphalt Shingles easily, right over 
your old roof if you desire. 

Before roofing, or re-roofing, see your Barrett dealer 
first. Ask him about Barrett Asphalt Shingles. 



Protective Products, etc. 


*Reg’d. Trade Mark 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Vancouver 


Political Portents In B.C. 

In spite of an overwhelming majority the British Columbia 
administration may have to wrestle some man-sized problems 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


H AVING achieved an almost 
unprecedented victory at the 
polls, B.C.’s coalition gov¬ 
ernment faces a new test that may be 
broken down into these three parts: 
First, can it stand so much success 
and prosperity without giving at the 
seams? Second, with so little opposi¬ 
tion in the legislature, will the coali¬ 
tion show a tendency to split into two 
parts — Liberal and Conservative ? 
Finally, will the government’s ambi¬ 
tious development program withstand 
a threatened economic decline? 

You would have to thumb your way 
back through the records to find any¬ 
thing comparable with the coalition’s 
electoral achievement. Forty members 
were returned out of a total legislative 
personnel of 48, while the C.C.F. lost 
five seats and returned only six mem¬ 
bers, the remainder going to inde¬ 
pendents. It was a landslide, and the 
the jubilation of the coalitionists could 
be matched only by the disappoint¬ 
ment of the Socialist group who must 
have been convinced, despite the 
protests of a “fear” campaign, that 
the great majority of the people of 
the west coast province are pretty well 
satisfied with conditions as they are 
and are not prepared for the experi¬ 
ments in legislative and administrative 
procedure advocated by the C.C.F.’s 
spokesmen. 

The provincial election was another 
demonstration of a fact, more than 
once emphasized in this column, that 
when the two old-line parties stand 
together they almost invariably win. 
It is when they divide their forces 
and split the so-called free enterprise 
vote that they are vulnerable to C.C.F. 
attack. 

The provincial election also solved 
the mystery that had confounded 
everyone up to polling day: Where 
would the thousands of new residents 
since the previous balloting cast their 
allegiance? It was apparent that most 
of them were for coalition, even 
though to many of them the back¬ 
ground of B.C. politics and the events 
that gave birth to the Liberal-Con- 
; servative alliance early in World War 
II must have been vague indeed. All 
they knew was that the province of 
| their adoption was exceedingly pros- 
! perous, unemployment negligible, liv¬ 
ing standards higher than almost 
anywhere else and the coalition gov¬ 
ernment pledged to a program of 
almost unparalleled expansion. It’s an 
old political saying that no one shoots 
Santa Claus., 

B UT to some political students the 
seeds of turmoil may find fertile 
ground in fhe one-sided coalition 
victory. With opposition in the legis¬ 
lature so severely curtailed, there may 
be a tendency among the winners to 
quarrel among themselves and espe¬ 
cially among those coalitionists who 
feel a certain fundamental loyalty to 
their original party affiliations, Con¬ 
servative or Liberal. Some of these 
members may feel that they have 
proved themselves collectively so 
strong as coalitionists they should be 
strong enough to hold their own indi¬ 
vidually in future elections as straight 
Liberals and straight Conservatives. 
They may be right. The result of the 


federal election will supply at least a 
partial answer. 

For Premier Byron Johnson the 
provincial election must have been 
heartening for it was the first major 
test of his leadership. Many aspects of 
the campaign indicated that “Boss” 
Johnson has the makings of a' great 
popular leader who may go a long 
way in Canadian public life. He is a 
new type of political chieftain—an 
executive with business training but 
with the invaluable common touch. 
Born of Icelandic parents, “Boss” 
worked his way up from virtually 
nowhere, winning friends and confi¬ 
dence along the way. His brief record 
as premier, following the voluntary 
retirement of John Hart, the first 
coalition leader, was a notable one. 
He and his predecessor have already 
given to British Columbia many of the 
social benefits, in slightly modified 
form, for which the Socialists have 
been clamoring, and in addition he 
has pledged himself to an expansionist 
policy embracing extension of the 
P.G.E. Railway to Prince George, 
more and better roads and encourage¬ 
ment to big industry such as the 
aluminum and pulp and paper pro¬ 
ducers. If his followers can continue 
to thrive on success, all should be 
well. There is no visible sign that they 
cannot. 

T HE unfavorable portents, if any, 
are in the realm of industrial 
economy and it will be interesting to 
see how the government, as well as the 
province as a whole, survive the 
formidable storm that may already be 
on its way. 

As we have noted before in these 
dispatches, British Columbia is likely 
to feel the pinch of Britain’s piecemeal 
and restricted buying more than any 
other province, because B.C. has tra¬ 
ditionally exported some 75 per cent 
of its basic industrial production and 
of this proportion the bulk has usually 
gone to Britain. With the British 
buyers virtually out of the market for 
want of dollars, west coast exporters 
cannot fail to feel the effects. 

Salmon canners were notified 
recently that Britain would take 410,- 
000 cases of their product. This is less 
than half the amount that went to the 
British market during the war years, 
but it is clear gain over 1948, when 
Britain purchased no salmon at all. 

The lumbermen, however, are dis¬ 
appointed that they have been unable 
to harvest a bigger share of British 
orders. The industry sent to London 
recently a top-flight delegation com¬ 
prising such outstanding leaders as H. 
R. MacMillan, Bruce Farris, C. H. 
Grinnell and Leon Koerner, but all 
they could get was a thin slice of the 
business offering, amounting actually 
to the equivalent of about 15 per cent 
of the summertime production of 
British Columbia sawmills. 

These restrictions on the export 
market mean, of course, that the 
province’s industries will have to 
develop new outlets for their products 
on this continent. The lumbermen are 
selling more and more lumber to the 
United States and hope to continue! 
doing so, but the salmon canners are 
unable to gain entry there because of 
a high tariff. J 
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V" SNOW PLOW 


RIGID SHANK CULTIVATOR 


CORDWOOD SAW 


HEAVY DUTY LOADER 


COMBINE 


ANGLE DOZER 


TANDEM DISC HARROW 


POST HOLE DIGGER 


DEARBORN WAGON 



No other tractor model is as popular with the farmers 
of Canada as the Ford 8N. Last year Canadian farmers 
bought three times as many Ford Tractors as any other 
model. In its power class, the Ford Tractor outsold all 
other models and makes combined. You see the Ford 
Tractor everywhere. That’s because they are so easy to 
Operate and suited to sb many jobs. Anyone who 
can drive a car can swing in and take a hand when 
time counts in a big way. 

It’s a pleasure to drive and work the Ford 8N. 
Brothers and even sisters, vie with one another 
for the opportunity of driving it. And busy 



HYDRAULIC 

CONTROL 


fathers are glad to have this Lelp when necessary. They 
know that the Ford Tractor, because of its low centre 
of gravity and the specially designed lift-type Dearborn 
Implements, is safer and easier to handle. 

One of the reasons is the built-in Hydraulic Control 
System that makes the Ford Tractor so easy to operate. 
Implements are carried on the Tractor, attached by 
triple-quick, three-point linkage. They are easily 
raised and lowered by the Hydraulic Touch 
Control lever. Draft and depth control are auto¬ 
matic. All this means smoother, faster, cheaper 
and safer operation. That’s Ford Farming. It’s 
no wonder the whole family likes the Ford Tractor! 

TOUCH 

LEVER 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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and HYDRAULIC GRAPPLE FORK 

TTERE is the latest addition to the versatile family of HORN-DRAULIC Loader 
A attachments—it's the new perfected HYDRAULIC GRAPPLE FORK! This preci¬ 
sion built unit, featuring double-acting cylinder, enables one man to load, unload 
or stack as many as ten bales in one lift. The loader and fork is entirely con¬ 
trolled and operated from the tractor seat. With the prospect of haying operations 
being a race against time this Fall, the new HORN Hydraulic Grapple Fork is 
another reason for investigating and investing in a HORN-DRAULIC Loader—NOW! 


/“ HORN-DRAULIC^ 
Loaders 

Made by world's largest 
manufacturer of Hydraulic 
Loaders 

ARE MADE TO 
FIT 80 MAKES 
OF TRACTORS 

Row Crop, Standard and 
model F. 

• 90 Day Warranty 

covering mechanical or ma¬ 
terial defects plus a dealer 
organization for parts and 


LOADER and ATTACHMENTS 
DO A THOUSAND TIME AND 
LABOR-SAVING JOBS 

"Y^HEN you invest in a HORN-DRAULIC you 
have an implement you can put to profit¬ 
able use every day in the year. With its com¬ 
plement of attachments it lifts, loads, digs, 
levels, dumps, scoops, fills, hays, booms and 
forks—saving you both time and money in 
each and every operation. 




PUSH-OD STACKER 



NO. 80 SCOOP 


DIRT BUCKET 


SNOW PLOW 



SpS 


Hfl| 







BUCK RAKI 


MANURE BUCKET 


BULLDOZER BLADE 


ACT NOW! SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
loader boom J B Y PUTTING A HORN-DRAULIC 

Immediate delivery 

model. 0 made on any LOADER TO WORK ON YOUR FARM 

Write your nearest distributor for full details on HORN-DRAULIC Loaders. 
Manitoba 

PIGOTT TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. LTD. 

Row Crop and Standard 

Leonard & McLaughlin motors ltd. 

Ferguson and Ford 

Saskatchewan 

KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 


543 Portage Ave, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Portage and Maryland 
Winnipeg, Man. 


8th Avenue and Broad St. 
Regina , Sask. 


Alberta 

NANCE CO. LTD. 


Red Deer, 
Alberta. 


British Columbia 

FINNING TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 9 v 4 L~r t.t 


Simply fill in your name, address, clip out and mail. 


V 


NAME_ 

PROVINCE. 


_ADDRESS_ 

_TRACTOR NAME__ 

Print your name and address plainly. 


J 


News of Agriculture 



Three American agricultural organization presidents who attended the IFAP 
meetings in Guelph: Left to right, Jim Patton, American Farmers’ Union, Alan 
Kline, Farm Bureau Federation and Albert Goss, National Grange, 


International Peace Garden 

N international peace garden was 
conceived of as an appropriate 
symbol of the peace and goodwill that 
has prevailed between Canada and the 
United States since 1814. An inter¬ 
national gathering of gardeners was 
held in Toronto in 1929. The Garden, 
consisting of 2,200 acres on the border 
between Manitoba and North Dakota, 
was dedicated in July 1932. 

Immediate rapid development was 
retarded by the depression, and later 
was held up by the war. Now for the 
first time in its history the Peace 
Garden organization can expect to 
have substantial funds available for 
development work. The Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment has provided the sum of 
$15,000, and it is confidently expected 
that the United States Congress will 
shortly make a larger sum available. 

In addition to these government 
grants, C. W. Lockard, President of 
the International Harvester Company 
of Canada, has donated a cub tractor 
with mower and tandem disc attach¬ 
ments, and C. Gordon Cockshutt, 
President of the Cockshutt Plow Com¬ 
pany, has donated a trailer truck and a 
plow garden tractor with cultivator 
and plow attachments. These machines 
are for use in the Peace Garden. 


Methoxychlor 

PECIALISTS at the University of 
Wisconsin are recommending 
methoxychlor as a substitute for DDT 
in dairy barns and on dairy cattle for 
the control of flies. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration apparently does 
not consider DDT safe for some uses 
in the dairy industry, and suggests 
that “the same principles . . . are 
applicable to benzene, hexachloride, 
chlordane, toxaphonene and DDT, at 
least for the present.” 

Methoxychlor is an analog (alike in 
one or more respects) of DDT, and is 
safe for. use on dairy cattle and on 
dairy barns. The Wisconsin workers 
suggest that a 2K per cent methoxy¬ 
chlor water suspension is comparable 
with DDT in effectiveness as a residual 
insecticide for fly control; and this 
formula is therefore recommended as 
an alternative to DDT “wherever an 
insecticide is to be applied to inside 
walls of buildings housing dairy 
animals or wherever contamination of 
milk or milk products might occur.” 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends a one-half per cent 
methoxychlor water suspension for 
use on cattle. DDT is regarded as com¬ 
paratively safe outside of buildings, 


where milk is handled provided such 
sprays do not contact dairy products. 


Testing Pasteurization 

METHOD that will reliably and 
accurately test milk and milk 
products to determine if they have 
been properly pasteurized is reported 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The test is based on the fact that 
all raw milk contains a phosphate¬ 
splitting enzyme. This enzyme is 
destroyed by heating milk a few 
degrees higher than is needed to kill 
all disease-producing organisms that 
may occur in milk. If milk is properly 
pasteurized both the enzyme and the 
organisms will be destroyed. The new 
test, known as the Sanders and Sagers 
Test, indicates the presence of the 
enzyme. If absent it indicates the milk 
was satisfactorily pasteurized. 

The test can be used successfully on 
fluid milk, cream, Cheddar, Swiss and 
other hard cheeses, butter, buttermilk, 
fermented milk drinks, ice cream mix, 
sherbet, chocolate milk, cheese whey 
and, with less sensitivity, on goat’s 
milk. On all these products, other than 
goat’s milk, the test is so sensitive that 
it will detect one part of raw milk in 
2,000 parts of properly pasteurized 
milk or one part of raw cream in 5,000 
parts of properly pasteurized cream. 


Sorting Peas By Electronics 

BRITISH factory near Sheffield 
uses electronics to select only the 
highest quality farm-grown peas. A 
pea-sorting machine based on the 
measurement of the light reflected by 
a perfect pea will sort more than five 
million peas per day, giving attention 
to each individual pea. Twenty-four 
such machines are in operation which, 
combined, handle 124 million indi¬ 
vidual peas each day. 

Peas to be sorted enter a small seed 
hopper, the action of which is elec¬ 
trically controlled. Each pea is picked 
singly from a bowl by one of 36 
vacuum ferules. Carried through soft, 
indirect light, mirrors are used to 
direct reflected light to lenses. These 
carry blue color filters to exaggerate 
undesirable blemishes. When a less- 
than-perfect pea appears, the light 
measured by a photo-electric cell is 
less than it should be. This produces a 
different current, which is amplified 
and charges a condenser, which in 
turn causes an ejector to operate and 
flick the blemished pea apart from the 
perfect ones. 
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Deputy Minister Retires 

J . H. EVANS, Manitoba’s Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for the 
last 34 years, has announced his 
intention to retire. He already holds 
the record in Canada for the longest 



J. H. Evans 


period of service as Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, and for the number of 
ministers (nine) under whom he 
has served. 

Mr. Evans was born in Wales in 
1883. He graduated from the Abery- 
stwth College of Agriculture. In 1906 
he came to Canada. He entered Mani¬ 
toba Agricultural College, and grad¬ 
uated in 1912. For three years he 
farmed in Saskatchewan. In 1915 he 
joined the Manitoba Civil Service, and 
six months later was made Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture. In 1948 Mr. 
Evans was honored by the King in 
being made a Companion of the Im¬ 
perial Service Order “for long and 
meritorious service with the Manitoba 
government in the field of agriculture.” 

Following retirement Mr. Evans 
expects his time to be taken up with 
his activities as horse breeder, owner 
and trainer. 

Staff Changes In Alberta 

NUMBER of staff changes in the 
Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture have recently been announced. 

R. M. Putnam continues as Assistant 


Deputy Minister, but is now superin¬ 
tendent of the Schools of Agriculture, 
instead of Director of Extension Serv¬ 
ice. The latter position has been taken 
over by F. H. Newcombe, previously 
supervisor of the District Agriculturist 
Service. Mr. Newcombe was born in 
Manitoba and graduated from Mani¬ 
toba Agricultural College in 1916. He 
joined the Alberta Department of 
Agriculture in 1923 as a district agri¬ 
culturist, continuing in that work until 
granted leave of absence to join the 
Canadian army in 1940. He assumed 
the duties of Supervisor of District 
Agriculturists in 1946 soon after his 
return. 

W. H. T. Mead succeeds A. A. 
Campbell in the position of Livestock 
Commissioner. Mr. Mead is a native 
of Nebraska. He graduated from the 
University of Alberta in 1937, after 
which for five years he farmed in the 
Vermilion district. During 1937 and 
1938 he acted as Instructor in Animal 
Husbandry at the Vermilion and Olds 
School of Agriculture. During 1939 
and 1940 he served as district agricul- 



W. H. T. Mead 


turist at Camrose, and in 1941 was 
appointed Livestock Promoter with 
the Livestock Branch. In 1943 he was 
named as Supervisor of Livestock 
Breeding Associations. Mr. Mead is a 
recognized authority on matters re¬ 
lated to livestock. 



- w0* - 

Get It At A Glance 

Short Items Of Interest From Here and There 


B RITAIN plans to establish 18 
experimental farms throughout 
England and Wales. Possession has 
already been taken of six farms. All 
such farms will be operated by the 
National Advisory Agricultural Serv¬ 
ice and each will be in charge of a 
director, assisted by a local advisory 
committee. * 

* # * 

WO hundred pounds per acre is 
now not uncommon for British 
farmland. Recent sales included: Fifty- 
six acres for £10,700; thirty-nine acres 
for £274 per acre; 42 acres for £8,500; 
47 acres for £9,350. 

* a # 

I N 1945 the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada undertook to raise $50,000 
to be awarded in the form of scholar¬ 
ships to agricultural scientists taking 
post-graduate studies. In the past three 
years 55 scholarships of $800 each 
have been awarded and approximately 
10 more will be awarded in 1949, 


bringing the total to 65. Money for 
this purpose has been given by a large 
number of Canadian business firms. 

« « a 

F ED 300 pounds of ground com 
cobs daily supplemented by 50 
pounds of a mixture of half soy bean 
meal and half linseed meal, in addi¬ 
tion to 45 pounds of molasses and five 
pounds urea feed compound and 50 
pounds bright, baled alfalfa, 19 head 
of cattle gained 1% pounds per head 
per day for 120 days, at a daily feed 
cost of 28 cents per animal, in Ohio. 

* * * 

T HE output of the Canadian break¬ 
fast foods industry for 1947, 
recently released by The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics showed a decline 
in volume, but an increase in selling 
value at the factory. Packaged break¬ 
fast foods sold ready for serving 
(cornflakes, branflakes, etc.) amounted 
to 73,700,000 pounds. 




Spark plugs also look alike, but 




are ignition engineered for farm use 


1. AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR —Improved 
electrical insulation offers maximum resis¬ 
tance to heat and reduces fouling. 


2. HEAVY ELECTRODES —give long gap life 
which contributes to lower service costs by 
requiring less frequent gapping. 


I F you picked the photograph at 
the top as the real Joan Crawford, 
star of Warner Bros. "Flamingo 
Road," you are entirely correct. The girl on the 
bottom is Rosemary Craig of New York City. 
You’ll be correct, too, when you switch to Auto- 
Lite Transport Spark Plugs. Money cannot buy a 
better spark plug. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 


Toronto 


Ontario 


3. RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — makes 
them especially suitable for the most 
severe types of commercial and farm 
operation. 
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UNTIL 


the Gates Developmerrhof 
an Amaz/ng/g Superior 


to Run Hammermills, Blowers 
and Other Farm Mach ines from 
Tractors IHk 


Call your noarost Oates V-Be/t 
Dealer or write direct to: 

J. A. DAVIDSON 

Western Canada Representative 
704 Lindsay Building Winnipeg, Manitoba 



You’ll find hundreds of uses for this 
modern, fireproof building board! 


FLEXBOARD solves countless farm 
building problems—inside or outdoors 

Want a fireproof exterior for your barn ... a 
sanitary interior for your dairy ... a rodent-proof 
material for grain bins? Then J-M Asbestos 
Flexboard is your answer! This sturdy, asbestos- 
cement building board has unlimited uses on the 
farm. It can be used inside or out for mainten¬ 
ance-free walls, floors or ceilings. Flexboard 
saves upkeep expense, because it never requires 
painting or other preservative treatment! It’s a 
time-saver, too. Available in large, 4' x 8' sheets, 
Flexboard is easy to nail, easy to saw, easy to 
handle. See your J-M dealer for full information. 
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FREE BOOK — For your free copy of the new J-M book, 
"Flexboard for the Farm", write Canadian Johns-Manville, 
Dept. CG69 199 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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LIVESTOCK 


Rondono Irene recently icon for her owner Peter Jamieson, Alix, Alberta, a 
Dominion Shorthorn Association Silver Medal Certificate for five successive 
305-day records, which totalled 49,656 pounds of milk and 1,941 pounds fat. 
Irene is busy now working for a Gold Medal Certificate, which only needs 345 
more pounds of milk and 59 pounds more fat in five successive lactations. 


Another Breeding Advance? 

IVESTOCK improvement is a slow 
and laborious business. Britain 
has long held a reputation as the stud 
farm of the world, owing to the large 
number of breeds of various animals 
which have been developed there to 
their present state of perfection. The 
earliest records of farming in Britain 
are said to go back as far as 2400 
B.C., but it is only during the last 
200 years. at the most that livestock 
improvement has taken place as we 
think of it today. 

Not long ago a prominent British 
agricultural authority lamented the 
slow improvement that had taken 
place even in Britain and estimated 
that during the last hundred years in 
the general herds and flocks of Britain, 
not more than about five per cent 
improvement in average quality and 
efficiency had occurred. In Canada 
too, improvement in average quality of 
livestock is ''ery. very slow. The num¬ 
ber of purebred bulls, boars, and 
rams used on Canadian farms is far 
too few to bring about the maximum 
or even a reasonable degree of 
improvement of livestock quality in 
these modern days. The proportion of 
purebred cows is even smaller. Today 
we are hearing a great deal about the 
necessity for increased food produc¬ 
tion and improved diets throughout 
the world, as well as about the misuse 
of our soil. If these prophets of dis¬ 
aster are sound in their predictions, 
one of two things must happen in 
livestock improvement. Either farmers 
must use the natural method of 
improvement more intelligently, or 
science must find a short cut. 

We already have one notable short 
cut in the practice of artificial insemi¬ 
nation, by means of which the good 
qualities of a sire may be transmitted 
to several times as many offspring as 
is possible under the natural breeding 
methods. This practice, however, has 
been largely confined to dairy cattle 
and, even in this limited field, progress 
is being made quite slowly. 

Science now promises, in addition, 
a somewhat similar, though slower, 
method of improvement through the 
female. The Foundation of Applied 


Research, San Antonio, Texas, has 
recently announced that within a year 
or two it will probably be possible to 
transplant ova (from highly-bred 
cattle) to the uterus or womb of scrub 
cattle, where, inseminated by the 
sperm of highly-bred sires, calves, 
which themselves will be highly bred 
and bear no relationship to the cow 
that bears them, may be brought to 
birth and thus multiply the usefulness 
of the good cattle. In this case the 
scrub or poor cow would act merely 
as an incubator. 

Seven years of research have as yet 
failed to produce a single calf, but 
the ova (the female eggs bearing all 
of the inherited qualities) have been 
successfully transplanted from one 
cow to another. In addition, preg¬ 
nancies have followed, but, so far, 
abortions have occurred at four months 
or less. 

It has been found that the ova can 
be taken from a cow every 35 days 
without harm to her; and since num¬ 
bers of ova may be secured, in time it 
may bb found possible to transplant 
these into several incubator cows. 
Thus, it is conceivable that if ova were 
taken from a cow six times a year and 
six other cows made pregnant each 
time with live births resulting, the 
good cow’s usefulness would be multi¬ 
plied 36 times each year, although it 
would of course, require the feed and 
care for seven cows instead of one to 
produce this result. Since, however, 
the other six cows would probably be 
calving in any case and would pro¬ 
duce poor and scrub offspring like 
themselves, the results would be of 
inestimable value to the livestock 
industry. 

Pasture Efficiency 

URING the summer months the 
amount of pasture available on 
a given number of acres varies con¬ 
siderably. During a hot, dry summer 
it might deteriorate rapidly, while the 
need of the livestock requiring pasture 
continues more or less the same from 
day to day. This condition indicates 
the necessity for an abundance of 
pasture. 

It is reasonably accurate to consider 
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that one acre of fairly good seeded 
pasture is the equivalent of three 
acres of rough, open land pasture or 
10 acres of bush pasture. A dairy 
farm survey in Alberta some years ago, 
clearly indicated that when the acres 
of pasture for a milk cow were highest, 
the labor earnings were highest, and, 
in the northern part of the province, 
the cost per pound of butterfat was 
lowest. Pasture, however, is really a 
very important problem only in the 
dry years. Since dry periods are a 
chronic condition in western agricul¬ 
ture, it is more than usually important 
to assure an adequate pasture supply. 

Clipping For Milk Quality 

M ANY dairymen regularly clip the 
flanks and udders of dairy cows 
as a means of producing cleaner milk. 
The Wisconsin Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station set out to secure scientific 
evidence as to whether this clipping is 
really useful. 

In one wing of the dairy barn at 
the University of Wisconsin, every 
other cow was clipped. Moreover, 
they clipped the entire back area of a 
line from the navel to the pin bones, 
except the switch. Some of the cows 
were hand-milked and others machine- 
milked. 

They found that the milk from the 
clipped animals was lower in bacteria 
count for all cows, but the benefits of 
clipping were greater for hand milking. 
It is reported that the clipping did 
not reduce the amount of dirt in the 
milk enough to be measured by the 
methods used. Milk taken by hand 
had more sediment, but lower bacteria 
count than that secured by machine, 
though counts in both cases were very 
low. 

Some cows in the herd were clipped 
all over in order to find whether com¬ 
plete clipping had any effect on the 
body temperatures and milk production 
of the cows. Aside from the fact that 
the clipped cows are noticeably neater 
and cleaner looking during the winter, 
there was some trouble with sunburn 
on white parts of cows when first 
clipped closely, during the hot sum¬ 
mer months. Clipping did not change 
body temperatures much. Both body 
temperature and respiration go up on 
the hot, muggy summer days. The 
respiration rate was slower for the 
clipped cows even in winter. 

New Types Of Piggery 

A NEW type of experimental pig¬ 
gery has been erected at the 
Dominion Experimental Station, 
Lacombe, Alberta. It is 10x240 feet in 
size to provide room for 30 pens, 
each 8x10 feet. Each pen will house a 
separate litter which will have access 
to a sloping feed yard 8x16 feet in 
size and the piggery will therefore 
accommodate 300 pigs. If larger pens 
are desired, each alternate partition 
has been made removable. Likewise, 
for convenience and labor saving, self 
feeders and waterers are located 
between each two feed lots. 


A Matter Of Milking Quality 

T HE old saying, “Don’t count your 
chickens until they are hatched,” 
can apply to cows as well as chickens. . 

Two years ago this spring we had a 
heifer that milked up to forty pounds 
a day when she was fresh only about 
a week. Normally we don’t expect a 
cow, particularly a heifer, to reach her 
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tool* •****! 


»The Cockshutt “2” Power Take-Off Swafher 

When you must speed the ripening of grain' 
or if grasshoppers and sawfly threaten, the 
"2” Swather has proved its worth time and 
again, particularly where the crop has got off 
to a late start. The "2” has a 42 " platform 
canvas for extra large capacity and even swath. 
This feature along with the rear mounted 
platform wheel and cutting height of 3" to 
14", gives you an added advantage in tangled 
grain and heavy crops. It is a 12' machine 
with an easily attached 3* extension. An ad¬ 
justable reel model can also be supplied; 


The Cockshutt “95” Farm Wagon 

Equipped with the Cockshutt 100 bushel all-steel,f 
grain box, the Cockshutt "95” Farm Wagon completes 
the successful harvesting picture. The shorter turning 
radius . . . lower loading height and better roadability 
make for unequalled ease of handling ... an all impor¬ 
tant feature in harvesting operations. The rugged, 
welded, all-steel construction, automobile type front 
end and Oilite bushings that eliminate greasing all add 
1 up to longer life and lighter draft with real fuel economy; i 


COCKSHUTT "COMPLETE LINE” 

Out of the experience gained through 110 years 
of constant research, Cockshutt have produced an 
outstanding line of field-tested, farm-proven 
machinery for every farm need. It pays every 
time to see the Cockshutt line before you buy 
any farm equipment. 

COCKSHUTT PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 

Brantford, Truro, Montreal, Smiths Falls, Winnipeg; 
t Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton. < 


See your friendly Cockshutt dealer for complete 
details ... he'll he glad to help you in any way. 
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... More 
Productive! 

Pratts Livestock Spray, inexpen¬ 
sive and easily used in any 
ordinary hand sprayer, is sure 
death to Flies and Animal Lice. 
One spraying lasts for hours. 
Twice a week use will keep 
cows free from lice all year 
round. Pratts Livestock Spray 
doesn’t gum or colour hair, 
taint milk or irritate skin. And 
it overcomes foul odors. Use 
it freely before animals go out 
to pasture, as well as in the 
barn. It will pay off in BETTER 
MILK PRODUCTION from 
CONTENTED COWS. 

Pratts Disinfectant, Animal Lice 
Killer (with Rotenone), Antu 
Rat Killer, and Triple Purpose 
Insecticide (25% D.D.T.) are 
also useful products to have on 
hand. Economical and efficient. 
Made by practical dairymen 
with 77 years’ experience back 
of them. Complete literature 
on all Pratts Products is avail¬ 
able for the asking. Also Pratts 
DISEASE CHARTS covering 
Livestock, Poultry and Turkeys. 

Order from your dealer — 
or direct from 

PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
GUELPH - ONTARIO , , H0 



WOOL 

We have orders for unlimited quantities 
of domestic and range wools. Write us 
today for your copy of our 1949 Wool 
Price List. 

Order Your Wool Sacks And 
Paper Fleece Twine Now 

Ship direct to our registered Government 
warehouse or through our agent In your 
locality for immediate returns. 

mcmillan fur & wool Co. Ltd. 

(Established 1877) 

1032 Logan Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Reg. Govt. Warehouse No. 16 


peak production until well into the 
second month, so we naturally jumped 

to the conclusion that here was a 

• 

heifer which was going to prove better 
than average. Our dreams of a 
champion, however, were soon shat¬ 
tered, for like Barney Google’s Spark 
Plug, she started running the other 
way (a champion in reverse). By the 
time she should have been bred to 
qualify in the 305-day division it was 
already definitely certain that she 
would not qualify, so we milked her 
as long as her production warranted 
and then sold her for beef. 

We prefer to run our heifers in the 
365-day division as they are likely to 
develop into larger cows, and we 
believe, tend to be more persistent in 
later lactations. However, it is some¬ 
times possible to qualify a heifer in 
the 305-day division that would not 
qualify in the 365-day division. The 
reason is that a Holstein heifer needs 
to average only about 25 pounds a 
day to qualify in the 305-day division, 
but the difference between the two 
divisions requires that she also aver¬ 
age 25 pounds a day for the other 
60 days. If she averages only about 
25 pounds a day for 305 days it is 
scarcely likely that she will average 
25 pounds a day for the last 60 days. 

We should perhaps have given the 
disappointing heifer another chance. 
We’ve had other two-year-old heifers 
that failed to qualify, but in later years 
made some very creditable records. In 
fact the oldest (and one of our best) 
cow in the herd failed to qualify as a 
two-year-old, but has qualified with 
some very creditable records every 
year since. On the other hand we’ve 
had other heifers which produced 
higher than average at the start, that 
even in later years never qualified. 
They just couldn’t be kept going long 
enough to qualify.—Elton Nickel, Ont. 

Controlling Roundworms 

OUNDWORMS lodge in the in¬ 
testinal tracts of swine, and retard 
the growth of the animal. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U.S. Department 


of Agriculture, has been searching for 
an effective, safe, convenient and 
economical means of controlling this 
parasite. They now advise that sodium 
fluoride is effective as a means of 
control. 

Sodium fluoride is a well known 
poison. However, if fed as one per 
cent of a dry feed mixture it is toler¬ 
ated by swine, and is nearly 95 per 
cent effective against both round- 
worms and swine stomach worms. 

The best way to give sodium fluoride 
to swine is to feed it for one day in a 
mixture containing one part by weight 
of the chemical and 99 parts by weight 
of dry, ground feed. The chemical is 
normally white, but the technical 
grade used is tinted in order to remind 
the user that he is dealing with poison, 
and to make it easier to distinguish it 
from other white chemicals. If the pigs 
to be dosed are not accustomed to dry 
feeds it is advisable to give straight, 
untreated dry feed for a day or two 
before adding the drug. 

/Higher Feed Prices 

N April 1 of this year prices of 
imported feeding stuffs in Britain 
rose by government decree by the 
following amounts per ton: Corn, 
cornmeal and oilseed cakes by $36 to 
$37 per ton, imported barley and 
barley meal $20 per ton, rice bran $33 
per ton. The reason: Prices of British 
feeding stuffs except home-grown 
grains have been stabilized since 1940 
and have recently been below world 
prices. The increases bring prices of 
feeding stuffs to about the level of 
present prices for home-grown cereals. 


Correction 

MITH Haven Rag Apple Ivanhoe, 
Holstein sire, referred to in the 
May issue, was, it appears, never 
owned by George Sumner. The bull 
was, as stated, bought by C. W. 
Martin, but in 1946 was sold to W. H. 
Evans, Neepawa, being sold to George 
Baldry of the Red River Dairy in 1948. 






Peace Tower 

Continued from page 4 

the standard Communist line, and 
since also a man is known by the 
company he keeps, the inference 
seemed obvious that the Reds domi¬ 
nated the British Columbia Cold- 
wellites. Indeed, judging by the 
performance here on Parliament Hill 
of a couple of C.C.F.ers in the last 
parliament from the Pacific, the 
inference seemed pretty clear. The 
Reds had got hold of the British 
Columbia C.C.F. That may not be 
the truth, but it was obvious that this 
was what the electors believed, first 
in the provincial election, secondly in 
the federal election. 

I am sorry for M. J. Coldwell; he 
deserved a better fate. He fought 
hard against those wild leftists, he 
tried to stem the Red tide. He 
couldn’t. 

I N Saskatchewan, of course, the 
Liberals came back into their own. 
Jimmie Gardiner has never been 
knocked out more than once at a 
time. He was beaten in 1929 by the 
late Hon. J. T. M. Anderson, but he 
came back with awful slaughter of 
Tories in 1934. Then in 1945, the 


C.C.F. knocked him out federally in 
, Saskatchewan, and he personally only 
sneaked through with a couple of 
dozen votes. He got two seats out of 
21 in the federal elections. But those 
who read their histories should realize 
that no man can come back faster 
than the Lemburg Larruper. On June 
27 he made mincemeat of the C.C.F., 
defeating such unbeatables as F. E. 
Jaenicke in Kindersley and G. H. 
Castleden in Yorkton. The C.C.F.ers 
in Saskatchewan were mainly middle 
of the roaders, just as Coldwell was. 
But it didn’t save them from the Big 
Bad Wolf. 

As to the Social Credit; you wonder 
what goes on inside their heads. 

Meanwhile, this looks like the end 
of Duplessis. Touted as a strong man, 
he turned out to be a sawdust Caesar. 

I think all this proves that the 
Liberal victory was what everybody 
wanted. The Liberals were not bril¬ 
liant. But they were efficient. When 
you cross the prairie, you do not want 
your car motor to give off fireworks, 
to make pretty sounds, to do flip 
flops. All you want that motor to do is 
to function as colorlessly, as noise¬ 
lessly, as efficiently, as possible. That’s 
what the St. Laurent government 
seems to be doing, and the people of 
Canada seem to know it. 



to REDUCE 

'f’tacto'i 

REPAIR 
* . BILLS 


to the crankcase oil and 
the carburetor. It tunes up 
sticky engines chemically— 
dissolving and removing 
the power-wasting deposits 
of carbon, gum, sludge and 
varnish. 

Motor Rythm—in tractors, 
cars, trucks, combines and 
other gasoline-powered 
units—improves compres¬ 
sion, reduces wear, builds 
up the power output and 
keeps down fuel and repair 
costs. 

Ideal for breaking in new 
engines, too. Ask your 
dealer. 


R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada 
Limited 

Sales Office: Factories: 

Toronto, Ont. Bowmanville, Ont* 
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your B.P. dealer or write us direct 
(P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; P.O. Box 
2876, Winnipeg). 


B.P. Asphalt Shingles are 
made by the makers of 
famous B.P. Insul-Bric and 
Insul-Tex Siding, InsuU 
Board, B.P. Roll Roofing, 
B.P. Floor Tile. 
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BIG PRICE REDUCTIONS 

on Summer Implements 

POLLARD WINDROW TURNERS 

Available for Case "SC/* Oliver GO, and 70, Minneapolis “U/* Farmall "H** and "M/* 

John Deere "A" and “B/* 

SPECIAL PRICE.$32.50 

COMBINATION HAYMASTER AND WORKMASTER 

SPECIAL PRICE ..$450.00 

No. 10 HAYMASTER 

Available for Allis Chalmers "WC," Case “SC," Massey-Harris 101, Farmall "H" and "M," 

John Deere "B" and "AH.” 

SPECIAL PRICE .1.$300.00 

WORKMASTER SCOOPS—SPECIAL PRICE.$29^.00 

WORKMASTER ATTACHMENTS 

SPECIAL PRICE.$144.00 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. TORONTO 
Write for full Information and illustrated literature. 

DEPT. C.G.1 

Truck & Tractor Equipment Co. Ltd. 

Lakeshore Road at Mimico TORONTO 14, ONT. 
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A machine and a cloud of dust are typical of July summerfallow operations on 

the prairies • 


Does Summerfallow Pay? 

F OR the past 12 years the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Brandon, 
Man., has compared the two-year 
rotation of fallow, wheat, with the 
three-year rotations of fallow, wheat, 
wheat, and fallow, wheat, barley as 
well as with the four-year rotation of 
fallow, wheat, clover, oats. 

Results are available for a 10-year 
period. They indicate that the fallow, 
wheat sequence has given an average 
annual net return of $3.64 per acre 
for all land in the rotation. This com¬ 
pares with $3.70 for the fallow, wheat, 
wheat rotation, $4.52 for the fallow, 
wheat, barley and $3.85 for the fal¬ 
low, wheat, clover, oats rotations. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
10-year period covered by this test has 
been one of fairly good moisture con¬ 
ditions. During the last five years of 
the rotation the fallow, wheat rotation 
has been more profitable than the fal¬ 
low, wheat, wheat rotation, and has 
almost equalled the other three, and 
the four-year rotation. 

In dry years second crop prospects 
are often poor. Also, the growing use 
of surface tillage and the necessity of 
working down combine straw leads to 
a greater use of a two-year rotation. 

The Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Swift Current, Sask., reports that 
experiments carried out over the past 
five years indicate that if the depth 
of moisture is the same on stubble 
.fields as it is on summerfallow, the 
yields will likely be the same. The 
greater the depth of moist soil the 
greater is the likelihood of getting a 
crop. The main object of fallow, par¬ 
ticularly in dry areas, is to conserve 
soil moisture. If land is already soaked 
to a depth of four or five feet, there 
is not much object in summer¬ 
fallowing. 

There is also little object in sum¬ 
merfallowing if it is not going to be 
done reasonably well. If moisture is to 
be conserved it is essential that weeds 
be controlled at all times. This means 
that the first fallow operation must 
be done soon after weeds germinate 
in the spring, and that further opera¬ 
tions be undertaken as weed growth 
dictates. This will mean working the 
land from two to five times in a year. 
Neglecting needed tillage is a false 
economy. Increased yields are likely 
to pay for all necessary tillage 
operations. 

The report suggests that the opinion 
that extra tillage to destroy weeds and 
so conserve moisture leads to soil 


drifting, is not necessarily correct. Soil 
drifting depends less on the number 
of operations than it does on the con¬ 
dition of the land at the time of work¬ 
ing, the type of machine used and 
the speed of operation. 

Saw-Fly Resistance 

M OST farmers in saw-fly infested 
areas realize that plant breeders 
have already made important contri¬ 
butions towards the development of 
saw-fly resistant varieties of wheat. So 
far Rescue is the only variety of bread 
wheat yet available for commercial 
production, which will resist saw-fly. 
There is always a possibility that even 
where Rescue is now resistant, new 
races of saw-flies may develop just as 
new races of rust may appear to 
which existing rust-resistant varieties 
are not resistant. 

Plant breeders have now decided 
that a more fundamental approach to 
the breeding of saw-fly resistant vari¬ 
eties must be made. This results from 
an observation made some time ago 
by C. W. Farstad, Dominion Entomo¬ 
logical Laboratory, Lethbridge, that 
tall wheatgrass was very much more 
resistant to saw-flies than any resistant 
wheat variety. They have also known 
for over 15 years that wheatgrass can 
be crossed with wheat. They have 
now determined to attempt the very 
difficult problem of transferring the 
resistance of wheatgrass to wheat. It 
will probably be a long process, 
because it will be necessary to retain 
all of the desirable qualities of a good 
milling and baking wheat and at the 
same time to eliminate all of the 
unwanted qualities of the wheatgrass. 
By such laborious methods, however, 
science moves forward. Luck enters in 
only to the extent that some desirable 
progeny may show up comparatively 
early in the methodical production and 
testing of extremely large numbers of 
cross-bred plants. 

Controlling Wild Oats 

I N your February issue I noticed 
Mr. May’s method for the control 
of wild oats which I think would be 
too costly for the average farmer. 

Here is a brief outline of the 
method used on my farm in Saskatche¬ 
wan. It has proven satisfactory in all 
cases. First disc the land as early in 
the fall as possible. The following 
spring when the field is turning green, 
disc again as deep as possible, and 
give it one stroke of the harrow. Then 
leave alone till the oats start to head 
out. Then cut with a mower. The 
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USE 

RED CEDAR 

SHINGLES 


FOR EXTRA SAVINGS AND LIFETIME SERVICE! 

You can cut your (arm building costs greatly by double* 
coursing sidewalls with genuine Red Cedar Shingles. 
And you get lifetime savings, too. For walls and roofs 
of Red Cedar Shingles last years longer, need less repairing 


HOW TO DOUBLE- and mending, give greater insulation and stand up under 


COURSE A SIDEWALL a ll weather conditions—rain, snow, hail or storm! 

AND SAVE MONEY 

Write for free booklet Next time you’re building or repairing, remember the 



explaining hotc to apply 
a double-course of 
shingles and 
how this 
method saves 
you money • 


extra satisfaction and savings you get, at lower cost, with 
genuine Red Cedar Shingles. 


TSSS 


having 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU B.C. DIVISION - 509 Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B.C. 



repair equipment 


■HE 


Find out how you can save money 
with a LINCOLN "Shield-Arc Jr." Welder 

Do your own implement repairs. Avoid breakdown delay, save 
time with this low-cost portable welder. You can easily build 
troughs, structures, paddock fences and other equipment your- 

--- r -y—- self cheaply from scrap mate- 

rials. The "Shield-Arc Jr." pays 
for itself time and time again, 
//l ~ v- Make "breakdown worry" a 


Labor Saving 
Equipment —v 

This useful windlass tr 

was constructed 

from an old car rear " (fix*) 

axle assembly. Arc- 

welding can build l(u*WA/,/ 

your scrap material 

into useful labor- v/ _ 

saving devices for 

your farm. Specially built for the farm, the 

"Shield-Arc Jr." (left) is a low 
^ cost, engine-driven welder complete 

with everything you need for weld¬ 
ing on your farm. Easy to move 
anywhere. Don't gamble; be sure 
to find out about this reliable and 
efficient farm welder. 


LINCOLN 

portable 
"Shield-Arc Jr" 


Write today, without obligation, 
lor complete details. 

Lincoln Electric Company 
of Canada Limited 

Dept. 108 Leaside (Toronto 17) Ont 

Rural Dealers Throughout Canada 


next day rake and stack as soon as 
possible. They make the finest feed for 
milk cows or horse feed you could 
think of. 

When you get the field ready, seed 
to fall rye. The following year the 
rye matures sufficiently early to be 
harvested before the wild oats are 
developed enough to produce seeds 
that would grow. This method has 
proven to be the cheapest and surest 
way to do away with wild oats, and 
at the same time show a profit. A 
farmer with a large herd of milk cows 
can leave off the spring tillage if he 
needs the feed.—Dan D. McEachern, 
B.C. 

The Use Of Fertilizer 

A N excellent illustration of the need 
for experimental work with fer¬ 
tilizers, before these are applied to the 
soil of any district, comes from the 
Dominion Experimental Station at 
Lethbridge. This station used several 
kinds of fertilizer on various soil types 
in southern Alberta. The soils used 
ranged from fine, sandy loam to clay 
in the brown soil zone, and in the dark 
brown and shallow black soil zones in 
western and central Alberta. Am¬ 
monium phosphate (11-48-0) at 25 
and 50 pounds per acre, ammonium 
sulphate at 27.5 pounds per acre, 
single super-phosphate at 50 pounds 
per acre, triple super-phosphate at 56 
pounds per acre, and complete fer¬ 
tilizer at 37 pounds per acre were 
used on quadruplicate plots. Prac¬ 
tically no response was secured on soil 
types in the brown soil zones east of 
Lethbridge, except the heavier soils 
in the northern part of the area. In 
the dark brown soil zone, also, the 
responses occurred on the heavier soil 
types. Greatest responses occurred in 
the brown or black soil zones, reach¬ 
ing a maximum increased yield per 
acre of 7.8 bushels on the shallow, 
black clay soil at Pincher Creek, last 
year. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers alone showed 
no increases in wheat yields. Almost 
without exception fertilizers producing 
increases anywhere contained phos¬ 
phate. Potash added to a phosphatic 
fertilizer brought no additional 
increase. Fertilizers produced no sig¬ 
nificant increases in the protein con¬ 
tent of wheat except on eroded soils 
in the black-brown soil zone where 
ammonium phosphate was broadcast 
at rates up to 200 pounds per acre. 

The use of commercial fertilizer on 
ten illustration farms in Manitoba 
brought average increases of about 
five bushels per acre on fallow, where 
35 pounds per acre of ammonium 
phosphate was used. The maximum 
increase was 6.44 bushels per acre at 
Crystal City, but at Goodlands the 
increase was only slightly over half a 
bushel. Barley at Eriksdale and Swan 
River yielded four bushels per acre 
more. The Dominion Experimental 
Farm at Brandon reports that on the 
average increases of two bushels per 
acre on summerfallow may be 
expected from 11-48-0 fertilizer on 
the clay loam soils of the south and 
west of Manitoba. The response in the 
Red River Valley, the shallow soils of 
the inter-lake district and the variable 
soils of the northwest, especially in 
the Swan River Valley is almost 
double that obtained in the south. 
Officials at Brandon conclude that “a 
farmer must actually test chemical 
fertilizer in his own land to be sure of 
its reaction.” 


Poisonous Plants 

O FFICERS at the Dominion Range 
Experiment Station, Manyberries, 
Alta., regard Death Camas as prob¬ 
ably the most important sheep poison 
in the west. Though cattle and horses 
are susceptible they do not generally 
consume enough to be endangered. 
This plant is reported found grown 
all over the prairies in the spring and 
has grass-like leaves, and white flower 
clusters. It follows over-grazing. 

Larkspur is another important pois¬ 
onous plant, especially with cattle. It 
occurs in the Cypress Hills and in the 
foothills area, but does not accompany 
the short grass prairie. Sheep are gen¬ 
erally not affected, but the plant 
occurs in large numbers and it is 
widely distributed. 

Locoweed is notorious among 
poisonous plants and exists in all soil 
types. It affects all kinds of livestock 
and is present in three species, each 
of which is poisonous. 

Water hemlock is a tall plant gen¬ 
erally found in wet meadows. It is 
especially dangerous to cattle and will 
affect sheep, which do not, however, 
generally graze in areas where it is 
likely to be found. It may be confused 
with water parsnip which is not pois¬ 
onous. The wild parsnip does not 
have the cross partitions in the hollow 
root stock, or what are described as 
the tri-pinnately compound leaves. 

Arrowgrass resembles a grass growth. 
It is also found in wet, alkaline 
meadows and marshes. It is poisonous 
at any stage and may cause death if 
eaten in the form of hay. It is also 
equally poisonous to sheep and cattle. 
Over-grazing permits poisonous plants 
to invade the range and grazing for 
too long after the forage has been con¬ 
sumed is equally to be avoided. 

Crested Wheatgrass Pasture 

A BOUT mid-June crested wheat- 
grass begins to grow less rapidly, 
by mid-July it will have reached a 
stage of dormancy, which continues 
until the fall rains start growth again. 
The Dominion Experimental Station 
at Swift Current reports that nearly all 
of the yield of crested wheatgrass is 
produced by about June 20, whereas 
native grasses increase their yield in 
mid-July where sufficient moisture is 
available. 

An acre of crested wheatgrass is 
considered equal to more than three 
acres of native grass for spring pastur¬ 
age, but later in the season is only 
equal to less than one and one-half 
acres of native pasture. Native grasses 
have a critical period about the middle 
of May to early June and if they are 
to produce the maximum yield, some 
spring protection is required. If pro¬ 
tected until June i5, Swift Current 
reports that they will yield over twice 
as much forage as those grazed con¬ 
tinuously from early spring to late fall. 

All this argues for a rotation of 
crested wheatgrass and native grass. 
The former for use in early spring 
until mid-June and the native grass 
land from then until the end of the 
grazing season. “Plans should be 
made,” say the officials at Swift Cur¬ 
rent, “to provide one acre of crested 
wheatgrass to every two acres of native 
sod for a six months grazing season, 
starting in mid-May and ending in 
mid-October. If 20 acres of native 
grass land are needed to graze an 
animal through the season, the recom¬ 
mended rotation will reduce the 
requirements to 10 acres per animal.” 
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ENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


T-49-GMC-I0 


• The country over, farm owners of GMC’s look 
upon their trucks with the same high regard they 
give to pure blood stock. They have keen eyes for 
extra value, and in GMC they see it through and 
through. 

Engines of the proven valve-in-head design give 
maximum efficiency and economy. 

Cabs that offer all-steel safety, roominess and 
venience, fully adjustable seats that give real riding 
comfort. 


Chassis that provide the ruggedness and stamina of 
deep frames, husky springs, axles, clutches, 
missions, brake and easy ball bearing steering. 

GMC s are the fine trucks of the farm field .. . built 
with extra value ... in models for every use. 
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The DIAMOND 
Iron Removal 
filter takes out 
ail rustand other 
foreign matter, 
leaving water 
crystal-clear and 
palatable. Costs 
little, worth a lot. 
Write for free 
booklet giving 
full information. 


BETTER 
THAN SOAP 


Buy the giant size for economy* 


R.M.B. LABORATORIES 1948)LTD\^MP/ 


Vancouver Block 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Just 3 

whiff.. 

and 

CYANOGAS 

kills'em' 


MAST/C G1AZE 


Better than putty for 
glazing wood or metal sash! 


AT HDWE.-PAINT & DEPT. STORES 


A-DUST 


HORTICULTURE 


PEONIES 


Heavy Breed Cockerels 


For Fall Planting V 

We have one of Ho A 

the best selections HE *■ , >i 111 

of this Beautiful HL 
Flower. ^ 

Get your I . , * j 

Hardy Fruit Jjy 

Trees and luKS^k'YsIH 
Ornamentals I. ' * ^ “ ", 

this fall from 
full stocks. 

DAFFODILS, TULIPS AND OTHER 
FALL BULBS 

Write for free fall catalog. 

Patmore Nurseries Ltd. 

BRANDON — MAN. 


We can give prompt delivery on heavy 
breed cockerels, non-sexed chicks, pullet 
chicks in many of the popular pure breeds 
and cross breeds. 12 pure breeds and 13 
cross breeds to choose from. Turkey 
poults. Free range pullets eight weeks to 
laying. Reduced prices for July. 

FREE CATALOG 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


[Photo by Paul Hadley 

Berry bushes that yield like this one help to reduce grocery bills. 


Box 290, The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 


FETHERSTONHAUGHtCO. 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


R.M.B. is not a new treatment but 
a tried and proven prescription, 
now made available for general 
distribution. It is a balanced 
formula which gives quick relief in 
cases of Asthma, Bronchitis and 
Hay Fever. Not an inhalent or a 
gadget, R.M.B. is an oral medicine 
which contains no habit-forming 
drugs and may be given to children. 
By means of R.M.B. Asthma 
Prescription and the simple, care¬ 
fully tested food list which is 
included with every treatment, the 
severity of the attack is lessened. 
So, if you suffer with Asthma, 
Bronchitis or Hay Fever you owe 
it to yourself to try R.M.B. Send 
for yours today. Enclose $2.50 
and address: Dept. D 


When it’s time for clean up 
everyone knows SNAP 
quickly removes ground-in 
dirt, grease and stains with? 
out hard scrubbing. 

by the tap. 


On all the popular pure breeds and cross 
breeds in non-sexed, pullets, cockerels. We 
were short on heavy cockerels but can 
now take care of your orders. Also turkey 
poults. Older pullets eight weeks to laying 
Free catalog. 

TOP NOTCH CHICK SALES 

GUELPH, ONTARIO 


Yes, Mr. Farmer—Cyanogas will exter¬ 
minate all those farm pests. This amaz¬ 
ingly effective powder kills rodents by 
forming gas in a confined area. 

Just place a large spoonful down as far 
as possible in the burrow, fill In opening 
completely •— and those ground-hogs, 
gophers, rats, moles, are done for! 

1 lb. Cyanogas A-Dust fills 20 holes. 
Sold by leading Drug, Hardware, and 
Seed Stores ... 1 lb. $1.37; 5 lbs. 
$6.00; 25 lbs. $24.50; 100 lbs. $63.00. 
(Prices in West slightly higher). Direc¬ 
tions on tin. 

Write for free 2 8-page illustrated hand¬ 
book to 

LAURENTIAN AGENCIES 

Reg’d. 

Dept. S, 429 St. Jean Baptiste St. 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 


NO PRIMING 
OR PAINTING 
NECESSARY- 
STAYS PLIABLE 
WON’T 
CRACK OUT) 


A rREfffCO 

L PRODUCT 
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POULTRY 



These four-month Leghorn pullets belong to Gerald Pelchat, Brooks, Alberta . 


Coccidiosis A Danger 

OCCIDIOSIS can be very destruc¬ 
tive in poultry flocks, being a 
particular menace to growing birds— 
turkeys or chickens—from two to 16 
weeks of age. Some people believe the 
disease is inherited from the parent 
stock and arrives with the chicks from 
the hatchery. This is not the case, says 
C. W. Traves, Poultry Commissioner, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture. It 
is caused by a microscopic organism 
that must be picked up and swallowed 
by the bird. 

Warm, moist conditions are ideal for 
the spread of coccidiosis, though dry 
conditions will by no means stop the 
spread of the disease. The first symp¬ 
toms are listlessness, loss of flesh and 
appetite, drooping wings and paleness 
of face, beak and shanks. Blood in the 
droppings is an almost certain indica¬ 
tion of the disease, though blood may 
not appear in the early stages of an 
outbreak. 

On the first appearance of the symp¬ 
toms kill and open two or three of the 
listless chicks, advises Mr. Traves. If 
the intestines and especially the caeca 
(blind gut) are inflamed and contain 
blood, one of the recommended sulfa 
drug treatments should be started im¬ 
mediately. Either sulfamethazine, for 
mixing with the mash, or the sodium 
form for mixing with the water, can 
be used. If the manufacturer’s recom¬ 
mendations are carefully followed 
effective results will be gained. 

High Quality Eggs 

GREAT many eggs of inferior 
quality are sold on the summer 
market; on the other hand the more 
efficient producers market a very large 
proportion of high quality eggs, indi¬ 
cating that good management can 
greatly improve quality and so increase 
net returns. 

The problem of maintaining quality 
rests mainly with the primary pro¬ 
ducer. Eggs should be gathered fre¬ 
quently, preferably three or four times 
a day, and cooled immediately in an 
egg room, cellar or ice well, to a 
temperature as much below 60 degrees 
as possible. If cool storage space is not 
available the temperature can be 
lowered with the use of an egg cabi¬ 
net with a burlap curtain soaked in 
cold water. Plans for such a cabinet 
are described in “Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering Circular, Number 17,” avail¬ 
able from the Information Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. If 
eggs are kept cool marketing twice a 
week is sufficient. 


Washed eggs are considered unsatis¬ 
factory for storage purposes, and dirty 
eggs command a lower price than 
clean. The best solution is to use 
plenty of litter in nests and change it 
frequently in order to keep eggs from 
becoming marked. 

Blood spots in eggs also reduce 
returns. Available information indi¬ 
cates that the tendency to produce 
blood spots is inherited to a certain 
degree. Strains can be developed 
which are relatively free from this 
characteristic, says A. S. Johnson, 
Poultry Division, Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa. Egg shell 
quality and interior albumen quality 
can also be influenced by selection. 

A large consumption of green feed 
by the birds will darken egg yolks. 
Unless extreme this does not affect 
quality, but may reduce grades some¬ 
what. It is probably advisable to allow 
the birds to pasture only in the after¬ 
noon. 

Graded Poultry 

HE sale of market poultry by grade 
has been gradually introduced at 
the retail outlets in the larger centres. 
It appears that consumers like this 
method of buying poultry. 

From the point of view of the effi¬ 
cient poultry raiser it should also be 
highly desirable. The usual retail 
premium for Grade A poultry over 
Grade B is usually four to five cents a 
pound, and the spread between Grade 
A and Grade C may range as high as 
10 to 15 cents a pound. 

Gaining the available premiums for 
quality meat birds is largely a matter 
of better selection and feeding, while 
the fat factor is feeding and manage¬ 
ment—a good ration, fed well. In some 
recent broiler feeding tests 80 per cent 
and over of A Milkfed grade has been 
attained, say officials of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. In 1948 
the average for Grade A inspected 
shipments for all Canada was 43 per 
cent. This leaves a wide margin for 
improvement. If birds are properly 
managed and fed a good finishing 
ration it should be possible to improve 
this record substantially. 

Less Eggs 

OR the first two months of 1949 
Canadian egg production was 
about 20 per cent down from the 
same period of 1948, or from 70 to 
55 million dozen. The most serious 
declines occurred in Ontario and in 
Alberta. British Columbia, Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island held up pro¬ 
duction best, followed by Manitoba. 







More Eggs, Better Eggs Every Day 
When Hens Are Fed The "Profit” Way... 

with MftPCLf LAYING MASH 


A good flock, properly cared for and properly fed will pay div¬ 
idends in extra egg profits, don’t hesitate to call ... it pays off! 
Hens that are naturally poor layers will never be top producers. 
It isn’t thrifty to keep them. 

Once you’ve moved out the weaklings, don’t stint the feed. 
Keep the hoppers filled with “Miracle” Laying Mash at all times. 
That way you can be sure your hens are getting the balanced 
ration they need for body maintenance and continued production. 

The result of feeding “Miracle” Laying Mash will be more eggs 
and better eggs ... eggs whose high and uniform quality will 
rate a better market price. Follow the lead of Canada’s most 
successful poultrymen. For extra egg profits, feed good hens 
“Miracle” Laying Mash. 



LION BRAND 
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LONG-WEARING NTS*® 
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Consumers Cordage Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., Dartmouth, IV,S. 
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Tarm h and'Fdwer-Box' 


PERFECTED after 3 years of experiment... 
FARMHAND’S remarkable 4-ton capacity wagon 
box with powered unloading mechanism across 
full width of bed ... for effortless hauling and 
handling of farm loads. 


A MASTERPIECE of fine, precision engineering! Extra-wide 
construction. Heavy aluminum sides and tail gate . . . 
husky oil-treated fir plank bed . . . braced and welded 
throughout for super strength . .. built to last for yearsj 


TAKE A LOOK at the invention that’s going to revolu¬ 
tionize farm hauling . . . save you hours of time and 
countless dollars of labor cost all year around! Power 
from tractor or Jeep take-off (or 1 or 2 h.p. stationary 


engine) activates the endless chain of moving steel slats 
that sweep down full width of “Power-Box” wagon bed 
. . . feeding out any amount of any kind of load where 
you want it... under complete control at all times. 


SIMPLE, DEPENDABLE . . . easy to keep in top running trimj 
All parts accurately machined for long life . . . “easy to 
get at” for repairs and adjustments. Ball and roller bear¬ 
ings throughout. Slip clutch on take-off shaft for safetyj 











v.v.- 


IMitiltiSIK* 


SPREADER ATTACHMENT mounts on “Power-Box” quickly, 
easily. (Here it’s shown being hoisted into position by 
FARMHAND Hydraulic Loader.) Add Spreader or 
Mixer-Feeder attachment to “Power-Box” at any time. 


NO MORE DRUDGERY unloading wagons! The FARM¬ 
HAND “Power-Box”, with its rugged, dependable chain- 
drive conveyor, moves out loose or bulky contents con¬ 
tinuously ... or stops unloading action with a flick of the 


control lever. Use it as a conventional wagon box, too, 
with power off. No mechanism to get in your way. Wide, 
stable flat bed and braced aluminum sides make it the 
finest all-purpose heavy-duty wagon box you’ve everseen. 


MIXER-FEEDER ATTACHMENT shown in position on rear of 

“Power-Box.” Mixing drum plus beaters insure complete 
mixing of grains and roughage. Ruggedly built for long 
life and dependable service. 
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ISiues you maximum imorkfor your machinery dollar! 

ftRMHAND 'VOitefiM 

keeps busy all year around at jobs lib these!" 

Spreading manure, feeding cattle and hogs, hauling grass silage, picking corn, harvesting 
peas and beans, hauling chopped hay, grain, potatoes, beets, corn bundles, bales, dirt, 
coal, snow...any bulky or loose load! 


GREATEST SPREADER you ever used! Power driven. Extra 
high capacity because it’s wider than average spreader. 
Spreader bars are tough channel steel with welded teeth 
that break up clods and lumps, spread manure over wide 
area. “Widespread” provides even distributions 


THERE IT GOES! In a few minutes a big 4-ton load can be 
spread widely, evenly, scientifically. Capacity is equal 
to 3 or 4 old fashioned spreaders. Works silently. No 
ratchets to give you trouble. Superior in speed and ma¬ 
neuverability. A one-man operation, tool 


"POWER-BOX" FITS any rig s;; heavy-duty wagons (in¬ 
cluding the famous FARMHAND “90” Wagon), trucks 
or two-wheeled trailers (as pictured here). Wood and 
aluminum construction of box means acid resistance to 
manure or other fertilizers. Easy to clean. 



HERE'S THAT MIXER-FEEDER attachment ready for work: 
rotary drum mixes grains evenly, spreader beaters handle 
roughage. Mounts on “Power-Box” easily, takes its 
power from side drive shaft. Designed for high capacity 
performance ... thoroughly tested on western ranches. 



AND HERE'S the Feeder attachment in action. Simply haul 
your load of feed down the line of bunks while “Power- 
Box” unloading mechanism and Mixer-Feeder do all the 
work. Adjustable false end-gate lets you mix and feed any 
amount up to 4 tons. Cuts costs, saves manpower. 



FILLING SILOS? Just stand by and watch, with a finger on 
the control lever. Your “Power-Box” unloads itself con¬ 
tinuously, deposits silage into silo filler. This is “Power 
Farming” the FARMHAND way... a scientific method 
for getting more work done in less time at less expense; 



ONE SACK AT A TIME ... or a dozen .;. or a whole load of 
sacks! The “Power-Box” obligingly backs them off into 
your hands or onto platform, as you want. Wagon bed 
conveyor control is located at rear of box where you can 
operate it easily. Think of the work it savesl 



PERFECT TEAM-MATE for your FARMHAND “Power- 
Box” is this great FARMHAND “90” Wagon that makes 
full 90° angle turns without backing or slipping. Ruggedly 
built of heavy steel with a host of innovations no farm 
wagon ever combined before. See it at your dealer’s. 



FEEDING HOGS? Now you can unload the exact amount of 
feed com exactly where you want it. No more laborious 
shoveling or straining at heavy loads.Your FARMHAND 
“Power-Box” makes the job a cinch. You just can’t beat 
it for ease and precision of operation. 



NO JOB'S TOO BIG for the “Power-Box” to handle. Fill it 
with dirt, sand, stumps, trash or any kind of load ..; 
your FARMHAND Hydraulic Loader does all the 
lifting . . . the “Power-Box” does its own emptying; 
Could anything be easier j s ; or quicker? 


AM/lABtf BVAA/y 

coMsmr/OA/ of 

/HM$AMDACC£SSO0£S 

to fit your needs and 
your pocketbook! 


Your FARMHAND Dealer will accept your order 
today for a “Power-Box” or “90" Wagon that in¬ 
cludes only the basic parts you specify and only the 
specialized accessories or attachments you need for 
your farm. Other attachments and parts may be 
ordered and added at any time, as you require them! 


I GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 

FARMHAND Division 
Superior Separator Co., Ltd. Winnipeg 
bam interested in buying Q] FARM¬ 
HAND "Power-Box" □ FARMHAND 
"90" Wagon □ FARMHAND Hydrau¬ 
lic Loader. Please send me free book- 
■ let describing these products, together 

with specifications. And please have 
my nearest FARMHAND Dealer get 
in touch with me at once. 


... and all the facts about the FARM¬ 
HAND "Power-Box" and “90" Wagon. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS OR R.F.D. ROUTE. 


TOWN.STATE 
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"Come away, Ethel... 


it's BRANTFORD!" 



INSECT AND 

RODENT 

repellent 


for rodents-when you 
Brantford binder or baler twine 

known. 

| use the best raw materials fo 
J extra tensile strength. 

I Free Running, a,s °“ B rant f ord 
Twines don’t snarl and tangle. 
They save you time, bother and 

consequently money when 
Getting in crops. And 


THE BRANTFORD CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 

BRANTFORD, CANADA 
WESTERN OFFICE: 1S6 PRINCESS ST., WINNIPEG 



Farmers Meet 

Continued, from page 5 

countries better customers for farm 
products; and perhaps most important 
of all, any action taken by govern¬ 
ments to prevent surpluses of food 
products in some countries while 
people were hungry in other countries, 
would of necessity have to carry along 
with it some measure of price sta¬ 
bilization for the producer as well as 
the consumer. 

S O, led by the three National 
Farmers’ Unions of the United 
Kingdom, national farm organizations 
of many countries met in London in 
1946. When they had talked it all 
over this is about the conclusion they 
came to. They said: “Look here! Why 
don’t we get together and form a 
world organization of farmers, includ¬ 
ing only as members those farm 
organizations in any country which 
are national in character. Here is 
FAO, created by our governments to 
do for the people of all countries, as 
fast as possible, just exactly what we 
would like to have done. We know 
governments move slowly, but if we 
get ourselves organized and work with 
FAO, we will be able to prod our 
governments to work faster and per¬ 
haps tell them a few things about 
food production they don’t know, but 
should know. Also, if we can get 
together as national farm organiza¬ 
tions of many different countries, we 
can each benefit from an exchange of 
ideas. Farm products enter so much 
into international trade that we are 
each interested in what is going on in 
the agriculture of other countries. 
Every farmer, everywhere, is inter¬ 
ested, or should be, in stable prices, 
modern machines, scientific advances 
and efficient distribution. If we can 
organize and get together in commit¬ 
tees dealing with specific farm prob¬ 
lems, the farmers of every member 
country will be helped.” 

So they set up IFAP and immedi¬ 
ately began to urge international com¬ 
modity agreements to lessen farm 
surpluses. They work closely with 
FAO; and at Guelph were quite out¬ 
spoken in the opinion that govern¬ 
ments were not permitting FAO to 
proceed rapidly enough. The world’s 
food problem will not wait for dilatory 
politicians, they said. Member or¬ 
ganizations should go home and tell 
their governments that they and the 
farmers of the world want action. 

A special sub-committee considered 
the position of agriculture in the -plan 
for European economic recovery. Gov¬ 
ernments, the annual meeting finally 
said, must do more to re-establish the 
natural movement of trade. They must 
solve the dollar problem, which is 
throttling trade and making recovery 
extremely difficult. IFAP must keep 
close watch on the long-term agricul¬ 
tural policies of all European countries 
participating in the Marshall Plan. 
Surpluses of farm products are 
accumulating in North America and 
threatening in Europe. Only govern¬ 
ments can do anything to prevent 
surpluses in the presence of hunger. 
Only governments can find the way to 
peace for the world. 

A sub-committee on agricultural 
co-operation considered the progress 
of co-operation in all member coun¬ 
tries and in under-developed areas, 
and came up with a substantial num¬ 
ber of recommendations calculated to 


give guidance to the world movement. 
All recommendations were ultimately 
approved by the Council of IFAP at 
the final plenary session. 

Another sub-committee considered a 
number of special agricultural prob¬ 
lems such as scattered farm holdings, 
characteristic of some countries, as 
well as the distribution costs of farm 
machinery, the problem of margarine 
versus butter, farm labor, and the 
idea of special international confer¬ 
ences of special agricultural groups 
concerned with horticulture, feed sup¬ 
plies and other farm fields. 

Beyond doubt, however, the major 
problem under discussion at Guelph 
was that of stabilizing farm prices. 
Many governments, both of kings and 
commoners, have tried to solve this 
mystery of the human race since the 
time of the ancient Egyptians. The 
Ptolemies particularly succeeded at 
times, but no government has done 
much better since, except in times of 
global war when everyone was too 
scared to fail. Many countries contri¬ 
buted to this discussion at Guelph and 
at least 14 of them submitted, in 
advance, memorandums on stabiliza¬ 
tion measures in effect in their own 
countries. Finally, after days of dis¬ 
cussion, the Sub-Committee o n 
Measures to Stabilize Prices agreed on 
a four-barrelled program, which first 
met with the approval of the Policy 
Committee and later secured the 
unanimous endorsation of the Council. 

Point one aims at achieving an 
expanding trade in agricultural 
products through inter-governmental 
commodity agreements. It calls for an 
international co-ordinating agency for 
all commodity agreements; for a 
clause in each agreement applying the 
principle of a transaction fee, divided 
equally between the exporting and the 
importing country (either one paying 
the total fee if it deals with a non¬ 
member country); and for maximum 
and minimum prices in each agree¬ 
ment; and where practicable, for inter¬ 
national adaptations of the New 
Zealand and Australian producer price 
stabilization plans (holding back some 
money in good time to supplement low 
farm incomes in poor times), as well 
as fpr maintaining stocks of storable 
commodities for the protection of con¬ 
suming countries in periods of high 
prices, and to maintain continuity of 
exports in years of short crops. 

C ANADA contributed point two, 
which recommends that where 
special action programs are necessary 
for the movement of embarrassing sur¬ 
pluses, these be moved through an 
international agency to be established; 
that such surpluses be moved to coun¬ 
tries in great need (but with limited 
money) at prices below the market; 
and that the difference between the 
agreed-on price and the market price, 
be met, one-half by the exporting 
country and one-half by the interna¬ 
tional agency, which in turn will be 
financed by interested governments on 
some agreed-on basis. The plan was 
believed to be practical, sound and 
fair. 

Point three put IFAP squarely 
behind FAO and the proposed Inter¬ 
national Trade Organization in any 
effort to promote commodity agree¬ 
ments, and was an undertaking to 
assemble and examine data on indi¬ 
vidual commodities. It also authorized 
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the convening of commodity confer¬ 
ences between member organizations 
for the purpose of recommending pro¬ 
grams to governments for the negotia¬ 
tion of inter-governmental commodity 
agreements. 

Point four instructed the executive 
committee to IFAP to urge FAO at its 
Paris meeting (in June) to urgently 
consider the special action program 
in point two, as well as the calling of 
international conferences on several 
products, including feed grains, wool 
and pulpwood, to consider inter¬ 
national agreements. 

This program was the climax of the 
meeting. Many other items were of 
great interest and importance. The 
admission of Iceland, South Africa, 
Norway and Switzerland to member¬ 
ship, the acceptance of a $115,000 
budget (Canada $12,103, The United 


Kingdom and the United States each 
$26,195, France $10,530, down to Ice¬ 
land’s $262), the establishment of 
permanent headquarters (two tem¬ 
porary headquarters are to be retained 
in Paris and Washington), and the 
relation of IFAP to farm organizations 
in non-member countries, were among 
these. So also were the tours in Ontario 
farming districts, the cross-Canada 
and the trans-America tours to follow, 
and the Ontario Government dinner, 
the splendid services made available at 
the O.A.C., and the in-between con¬ 
versations with other visitors and dele¬ 
gates. All these were important in 
their own way. There was little play, 
but much hope and good feeling. The 
Guelph meeting was, according to Sir 
James Turner, who ought to know, the 
best meeting yet. If so, President-elect 
Hannam and his GFA colleagues had 
reason to be pleased. 




Haying Costs 

Continued from page 9 

said D. A. Brown, assistant superin¬ 
tendent, Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Brandon, Manitoba. “T o t a 1 
operating costs for the year including 
twine, gas, oil, grease, servicing, cost 
of tractor and wages for operator 
amounted to $360.89, which,, with 
fixed costs, totalled $547.93. This 
made a total operating cost of $5.22 
an hour, or $2.57 per ton. This figure 
does not include mowing and raking 
nor stacking. The greatest saving with 
the baler was in hauling the hay from 
the field and stacking. The superior 
quality of baled hay now being fed is 
another advantage somewhat difficult 
to express in monetary costs or sav¬ 
ings.” It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that if less hay were taken up 
the higher fixed costs per ton would 
raise the per ton haying costs. Also, 
the results are based on only one 
year’s baling, and further experience 
may modify the results. 

A N Alberta farmer, R. H. M. Bailey, 
Edmonton, speaking at the Farm 
and Home Week, Winnipeg, Mani¬ 
toba, in January 1949, made an esti¬ 
mate, based on two years’ experience, 
that it cost him $1.90 a ton to bale 
hay with an automatic pick-up baler. 
The estimated cost per bale was 4.56 
cents, which broke down into 2.25 
cents for twine, 1.50 cents for de¬ 
preciation on the baler, 0.06 cents for 
oil and gas, 0.25 cents for tractor oil 
and depreciation and 0.50 cents a bale 


for labor. The figure of $1.90 a ton 
compares with $2.57 a ton at the 
Brandon Experimental Farm and may 
serve to reveal in part the fact that 
with expensive equipment the costs 
will come down fairly rapidly with 
larger acreages. In the former case hay 
was harvested from 400 acres and in 
the fatter from 105 acres. 

Even if some allowance is made for 
slight differences in the quality of hay 
harvested and in the amount of back¬ 
breaking work that is necessary to 
move the hay from the field to the 
mow the implication emerges that a 
farmer with a small hay acreage can¬ 
not afford to buy expensive equipment 
and a farmer with a large hay acreage 
can scarcely afford not to buy. The 
equipment to be bought relates largely 
to the particular farm. For very large 
acreages, or for smaller acreages from 
which two cuttings are taken, an auto¬ 
matic pick-up baler, or a field chop¬ 
per, in many cases prove ‘the most 
economical. For rather smaller acre¬ 
ages the sweep or sweep and stacker 
will doubtless be economical, while 
for smaller acreages or for areas in 
which yields are typically small the 
hay loader on the back of a rack will 
be the least costly. For still smaller 
acreages or very light yields a pitch- 
fork, hayrack and a team of horses will 
still be the most economical. With 
these general points in mind each 
farmer will have to study his own 
situation and haying problem with the 
object of getting good hay in the mow 
with a minimum of hard work and a 
minimum of cost. 



Hauling and stacking bales can be very hard work. 



STEEL THRESHERS 

With or without Clover Hulling Attachment*. 


Model 20-30 


Low-priced, all-steel FORANO Threshers with Hart or 
Ebersol feeders. . . Regular and Combination Clover 
Hulling models on steel or rubber tired wheels. . . can 
be supplied complete with grain thrower and any Hart 
equipment requested. Write for full details and price 
list — no obligation. 


Territories now available for progressive agents. 


fORANU 

LI M I w m o 


DBKNHS • FOUNDERS • FABRICATORS 
«!A0 OFFICE * WORKSt 
FIESSIS VIllE, Q«E. 


Mn nnfnr»nn on a of Railahi*. M-agJuAJtJuj .SINCE 1873 



• A low-cost Canadian Government 
Annuity guarantees you as much as 
$1200 a year for life. 

• No medical Examination is required; 

• Your Annuity cannot be seized under 
any law. You cannot lose your 
money even if your payments fall 
into arrears. 

• Anyone, from 5 to 85, is eligible. 


Annuities Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 

HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 
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Adapt your 
tractor for 
LIFTING and 



VoutU /tittH? HYDRAULIC PUMP 


The last word in finger-tip con¬ 
trol. Combination two and four¬ 
way valves permit its use on 
any kind of hydraulic attach¬ 
ment. Hay pushoffs, plows, 
cultivators and loaders are only 
a few of the implements con¬ 
trolled by the Hi-Lo-Pac from 
your tractor seat. Direct con¬ 
nected to your tractor’s power 
take-off . . . mounted without 
special tools . . . mounting 
brackets are available for pop¬ 
ular tractor makes and models. 
Pressures up to 1000 lbs., 2J3 
gallon capacity. Ask your im¬ 
plement dealer. 

Distributed by: 

KERN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. 

Regina, Sask. 

WATERLOO INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

Edmonton, Alta. 



SAVE MONEY 

on 

OILS and GREASES 

and on 

2.4-D WEED-KILL, AND SPRAYERS AND 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

North American Lubrication Co. Ltd. 

National Cartage Bldg. Winnipeg 

— 


IffU 

I 1 mmm 


CHECKED 

in a Jifft/ 

-or Money Back 


For quick relief from itching caused by eczema; 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and other itching 
conditions, use pure, cooling, medicated, liquid 

D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless and 
stainless. Soothes, comforts and quickly calms 
intense itching. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 

today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. P-7 


Workshop In July 

Fencing, rock-picking, preserving and holidays 


Fence Wire Reel 

We use a lot of electric fence on 
the farm and often want to move it to 
new locations. The winding reel can 
be set on a truck or wagon and will 
carry one-half mile of fence wire with¬ 
out letting it get tangled. The uprights 
are two by four’s with two by two- 



inch braces, all mounted on a frame 
of one by four’s. The roller is made 
from a straight, round post with bolts 
driven into the ends and cross-pieces 
fastened on to hold the wire in place. 
—J.R.M. 

Save The Belts 

When putting on a tight belt or 
making a belt repair don’t pry one 
edge on and run the rest on by power 
as this stretches and injures the belt. 
If there are adjusting screws on the 
pulley these should be loosened. 
Where there is no adjustment, it is 
often possible to loosen a hanger bolt 



as shown in the drawing. The cross 
lines show where the centre of the 
shaft will be when it is returned to its 
working position. On some patented 
pulley-mountings, it is possible to 
move the pulley forward without 
loosening any bolts. It pays to look 
over the situation and try to find some 
method of slackening the pulley before 
replacing a tight-running belt.—W.F.S. 


Keep Stirring Spoon Handy 

A hook can easily be made on the 
back of a spoon by cutting in the 
sides with a hack saw and bending 



Bottle Corks 

A bottle cork can 
be made to last much 
longer if a small hole 
is drilled through it 
lengthwise, and a 
bolt inserted. A 
!!“““■ washer should be 
used on both ends 
of the bolt and the 
nut should be tight¬ 


ened up snugly.—H.A.E. 


Spring Wire Stretcher 

When pulling fence wire tight with 
the tractor it is difficult to get a defi¬ 
nite tension and to hold it. This 
device, bolted to the tractor drawbar 
helps to overcome the difficulty. The 
heavy strap irons may be cut from old 
wagon tires or similar material. A 



into the rear end of the straps as a 
stop for the spring. The block at the 
other end must slide on the straps and 
guide the free end of the spring. The 
hook should be made of heavy rod—at 
least half-inch. The wire to be tight¬ 
ened is tied into the hook, then the 
tractor is moved ahead until the 
desired tension is obtained.—L.D. 


Waterproof Bung 

When drums of oil or gasoline are 
left standing outside, there is a danger 
of water entering through loose bungs. 
This can be overcome by tightening 
a nipple into the hole, then a coupling 



on the nipple and the bung in the 
coupling. A nipple of from two to six 
inches length is most satisfactory. Even 
if there is water on the top ofc the 
barrel the bung can be removed with¬ 
out allowing the water to enter.—E.P. 



back the edges. Start about three- 
quarters of an inch from the handle 
and cut in for about one-eighth of 
an inch. With a pair of pliers, bend 
the strips back and down to form the 
hooks. When stirring food or preserves 
the spoon can be hung on the side of 
the kettle where it is kept cool, does 
not fall into the pot, does not mess up 
the stove or table and is always handy 
when needed.—M.K.V. 


Knife From Saw Blade 

Put a handle, on an old hacksaw 
blade and you have a useful knife¬ 
like tool for sawing in hard-to-get at 
places. It can also be used for cutting 
V-belts, rubber, etc. The wooden 
handle can be made by sawing a 
groove in a small block of wood. Put 
one rivet or stove bolt through the old 


OVO HACK SAW ftUADC 


OLD SU»C -OLA 


o’ 
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blade hole and another one at the 
front of the handle. The blade can 
be punched by heating. It may be 
easier to take a larger handle and put 
one rivet above and one below the 
blade at the front of the handle.— 
W.F.S. 






Greatest Improvement 
in Tractor Seats 


Instant Weight Regulator 



NEW EASE. Ride 
a Joy Rider and 
feel the difference. 

New Instant 
Weight Regulator 
adjusts spring-ac- 
tion to your exact 
weight Just sit on 
the seat and turn 
small crank in 
front to find proper 
weight balance. 

Quick. Easy. 

SAVES BACK. Hydraulic shock absorber 
is at an angle so there is no sharp, jar¬ 
ring, downward thrust. Gentle two-way 
snub—backward and downward—is much 
easier on the back, takes the jar off the 
spine. Many other advantages. Available 
with cushion or steel seat, or frame only. 
WRITE TODAY for free literature, name 
of nearest dealer. 


FLEISCHER-SCHMID CORP. 

Dept. CG Columbus, Nebr. 


Change Over to V-Belts and 

Pulle ^TH the UNIVERSAL 
COMBINE CONVERSION KIT 



V-BELT DRIVE GIVES YOU: 

• FUEL ECONOMY. Field testa have proved fuel 
economy as high as 20%. 

#SAFETY. V-belt drives are safe. Even in ex¬ 
treme emergency they protect life, limb and 
property. 

• LONGER WEAR. Because V-belts give con¬ 
stant, elastic power they reduce vibration and 
give longer life to your equipment. 

All pulleys are solid cast-iron. Each cast sheave 
is precision machined to engineering specifications 
as set forth by the Gates Bubber Co. for use with 
their V-belts. 

See your local dealer or write to 

ROBINSON MACHINERY CO. 

2127 South Railway Regina, Sask. 


HI-LO Spiral A P 0 KTABLE E 

GRAIN LOADER 



12, 16 and 20-foot lengths, stationary 
or portable stands, capacity 450 to 600 
bushels per hour, power required 1J4 
to 2J4 h.p. Weight of auger ap¬ 
proximately 150 pounds. 

This auger can be used anywhere for 
loading and unloading grains. 


Also available — Disc-Harrows, Spring 
Tooth Cultivators, Septic Tank Toilets, 
Water Purifiers, Power Dusters, Grain 
Grinders. Pumps, etc., etc. 


For further information write direct to 



“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Aye. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 
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FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



Allison Profitt, Prince Edward Island breeder of prize winning Holsteins giving 
sons Bruce (left) and Donald some pointers on judging. The boys belong to the 
V-E Holstein Calf Club, one of five such clubs on the island. 


The Family And The Club 

GOOD club program not only 
reaches the club members, but 
also reaches the member’s family. This 
is particularly true on Club Achieve¬ 
ment Day, when the member parades 
his showpiece before the judge and 
the public. Most members have had 
advice and assistance from the parents 
and family in selecting, developing 
and preparing the exhibit. The exhibits 
are looked upon as representing th^ 
whole family, and the result is that 
the whole family should gain new 
interest and incentive. As a further 
result of club activities, contacts with 
the officers of the agricultural services, 
are of value to the whole family. 

A good junior farm club is of value 
to the member, to his family and to 
the rural community. It gives the 
member an understanding of the 
science of agriculture, a pride in the 
profession and a real interest in farm 
life. The family gains through the 
improved attitude of the members as 
a result of club activity. For the 
whole community the club is a means 
of building a better rural life. 

Club Calves Best 

ABY beef clubs, like all junior 
clubs, are designed first of all to 
make better farmers and citizens out 
of the boys and girls who make up 
the membership. At the same time it 
has the effect of improving the quality 
of the animals and grains shown. 

This is brought out sharply by the 
fact that during the last three years 
83.9 per cent of the beef produced by 
clubs in Saskatchewan has graded red 
or blue brand. Only 18.52 per cent of 
the total cattle marketings in the 
province reached the top grades, and 
only 19.21 per cent of the total Cana¬ 
dian kill graded red or blue. 

Removing Porcupine Quills 

UR dog Sport last summer tangled 
with a porcupine and came out 
with six quills, five below his nose 
and one on his bottom lip. 

I read somewhere that if you cut 
the quil’s with a tinsnip about half¬ 
way, the imprisoned air in them will 
be released. Then they are not so 


hard to pull out with a pair of pliers, 
as they seem to wilt. 

Anything was worth a trial and 
that’s what we did and they came out 
very easily. 

So next time anything tangles with 
a porcupine and comes out second 
best, use the tinsnips and pliers and, 
presto, out they come.—C. Brosinsky, 
Sask. 

Junior Seed Clubs 

ARLY summer months have seen 
increasing activities in junior seed 
club work. One hundred junior seed 
club members attended the annual 
inter-club competition at Saskatoon. 
The program lasted for two days, and 
during that time thd juniors competed 
in a grain judging competition, as 
well as hearing a number of talks on 
such important topics as soil conserva¬ 
tion, weed and insect control, produc¬ 
tion of good seed, world grain markets 
and community citizenship. The three 
teams that stood top in the judging 
competitions will compete again in the 
fall in order to permit the selection 
of a team to represent Saskatchewan 
clubs at National Club Week in 
Toronto. 

Sixty-six grain club members from 
many points in Manitoba recently 
visited Winnipeg. During the three- 
and-a-half-day visit they inspected 
many places of business concerned 
with the processing and handling of 
agricultural products. They also 
listened to a number of talks related 
to scientific and extension aspects of 
agricultural activity in the province. 

Prince Albert Show 

HE annual Fat Stock Show and 
Sale at Prince Albert attracted 
2,500 visitors, to observe the 410 
calves exhibited by 18 junior beef 
clubs, as well as the 750 head 
exhibited in the open classes. The gen¬ 
eral quality of the club calves was 
excellent. The champion baby beef 
in the junior classes was exhibited by 
Murray Muirhead of Holbein. His 
calf was made reserve grand champion 
of the entire show, competing with 
both the beef club entries and the 
open classes. 
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special equipment. 


FOR MARSH LAND 


OPERATIONS 


Full track models 


Fast, clean, uniform trenching . . . 
8 to 24 inches wide ... up to 10 feet 


BADGER OWNERS 


302 ROAD SPEED 20 mph 
MOVED ON IVa TON TRUCK 


DIGS UP TO 600 FEET PER HOUR 
WITH OVER 50 ADVANCING SPEEDS 


CUSTOM OPERATORS MAKE UP TO 
$200 A DAY 


Ibontde uawi income, with a .., 

RTRENCHER 


deep . . . over fifty advancing speeds 
equip the one - man economical 
Badger Trencher to operate in and 
on any type of soil. Patented Badger 
shovels are of quarter-inch plate, hot 
rolled and equipped with alloyed 
Steel replaceable cutting edge. Shovel 
cleaner removes stickiest gumbo. 
Trench shields eliminate spillage. 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

May be moved or loaded on any 134 
ton truck for rapid transport to a 
distant job. A reversible cross con¬ 
veyor . . . Alemite fittings seal out 
dust from ball bearings on all high 
6peed shafts; bronze and babbitt 
bearings on lowspeed, high torque 
shafts. Overloaded safety clutch. 
Digs forward, backward, over, under 
Obstructions. 


FARMERS • CO-OPS • UTILITY COMPANIES 
PLUMBING • DRAINAGE . TELEPHONE 
CONDUIT CONTRACTORS 

PAYS FOR ITSELF IN AS LITTLE 
AS 30 DAYS OF OPERATION 

Tiling, ditching, drainage, trenching for 
water and sanitation systems on farms 
. . . these and many other profitable jobs 
await operators of BADGER Trenchers! 
The faster, cleaner, easier digging Badger 
Trencher assures the operator more 
profit per hour! Many Badger Trencher 
operators report that they have been 
able to pay for their machine in as little 
as .30 days. Low in cost, economical to 
maintain, there’s a Badger Trencher 
that will double your income and pay 
for itself in a matter of days. 





Theli GREEN LIGHT’S YOURS.. 
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00 
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You have waited long enough for those 
necessary improvements. Now the green 
light’s yours. 

That extension to your outbuildings—new machinery— 
redecoration of home—inside plumbing—refrigeration— 
washing machine—built-in sinks and tubs—all of these and 
a score of other things can be yours without further waiting. 

Your nearest Bank of Montreal branch holds the answer 
to your needs. 

Your B of M manager is anxious to help you to ytji , 
bigger profits and to more comfortable living; MY 

. TO AH 

Bank of Montreal P 

working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 

up 
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The Old Home Place 

Continued from page 6 

“I’d like mighty well to have it,” 
Father said, “if he don’t have to have 
too much down on it.” 

Watt said, “Well, I’ll declare! I 
never dreamed you all might want it. 
Why, you can have it cheaper ’n any¬ 
body. I was aimin’ to get you to keep 
old Bounce anyway, and you could be 
good to the horses and things. I don’t 
need much down.” 

“We can pay you some now and 
the rest time the war’s over,” Mother 
said. 

I RECOLLECT how old and yellow 
and fragile the papers looked when 
they got them out to have a deed 
made. And the shoebox lunch of fried 
chicken Mother fixed for Watt the 
morning he left to catch the bus down 
at the highway. 

“Ain’t you goin’ by to see Effie and 
tell her goodby?” Mother asked. 

“Her? Huh, uh; I’m aimin’ to forget 
her and old Flem Elmore. Let ’em 
wonder what’s become of me. Maybe 
they’ll think I got to be a man.” 

“Guess a person will just have to 
let ’em wonder,” Mother said. “But 
Effie—she’ll wonder a lot. You see she 
must ’a felt a little bad there, too . . . 
the ladder up . . . her things packed 
. . . and you didn’t come.” 

Watt stopped there on the front 
porch and scratched his head. “Won¬ 
der why he done that,” he asked. 

“Oh, that’d be like old man Flem,” 
Mother said. “He always argued love 
was a lot like gettin’ cows to eat buck¬ 
wheat straw. Says you’ve got to take a 
pole an’ whale ’em away from it, then 
they’d eat it or die. Guess he had been 
agin you and Effie just to make sure 
you did marry; then got too anxious to 
help out at the last minute.” 

Watt studied a minute, and said, 
“Jim, hold old Bounce for me; he can’t 
go this time.” 

I recollect we stood on the porch 
and watched him go down the sun¬ 
shiny spring road. The crows flew high 
across the valley over his head and 
caw-cawed; chipmunks scampered 
along the fence and hollered ceet, ceet, 
ceet; a squirrel scurried up a hickory 
and barked at him; but he didn’t look 
up or back. 

“I wonder,” said Mother, seeming a 
little uncertain, “if he meant it; I 
wonder if we’ll ever see him again?” 

Father said, “Oh, don’t worry; that 
girl will fetch him back,” and went 
and laid down a gap in the line fence 



“As winner of our $5,000 prize con¬ 
test, Mr. Pringle, do you mind telling 
us what you are doing at the moment?” 


and let the stock come over to our 
barn lot, and Mother went and 
brought some pictures and things from 
the house. 

T HE first we heard from Watt was 
a package containing the clothes 
he left in. “I’ll put these away,” 
Mother said. “He might want ’em a 
long time from now ... a person 
never knows . . .” 

We hadn’t expected he’d write 
much, and he didn’t. Just a card now 
and then, but every time he’d ask if 
Effie had been over to ask about him, 
and that’d cheer Mother, and Father’d 
say, “I told you.” 

But Father came in one day with 
nothing to cheer us. I recollect how 
he kept his right hand in his pocket, 
and he wouldn’t look at us all; but I 
saw blue places and dried blood on 
his face. Father had a high temper, 
and Mother had taught us children 


never to ask him questions when he’d 
come in like that because it never 
made him happy to ask him questions 
about it. All you had to do was to 
wait and he’d tell it just before you 
got a chance to hear it second-hand. 
But he didn’t tell it that night. It was 
next morning when there was chance 
that some of us might go somewhere, 
or somebody come by. I recollect him 
sitting in front of the fire, and when 
he thought none of us saw, he’d pull 
his fist out of his pocket and blow his 
breath on his knuckles, and corner his 
eye at Mother as if watching for her 
to stop dusting and sweeping within 
talking distance, and when she did, 
he said: 

“Amy, you’ve got to quit this 
meddlin’ in Other people’s business; I 
told you that day—” 

Mother was pale; but she always 
knew how to handle Father when his 
temper had been disturbed like that. 

“Why, Bob, I hate it if I’ve went 
and got you into trouble again. What 
have I done?” 

“Meddled,” he said, “and gettin’ 
talked about all over the neighborhood 
. . . people sayin’ we cheated that boy 
out of his place, and never paid him, 
and even accusin’ us of hopin' he 
won’t ever come back from the war.” 

M OTHER turned her face away 
and started dusting lightly with 
the feather duster. She could do more 
crying without you seeing her than 
any person I ever saw. 

Father took his right hand out of 
his pocket and blowed on his skinned 
knuckles. 

“And old Booker Pulliam,” he said, 
“come in the store and said, ‘They’s 
a man in here that meddled in my 
business . . 


I got interested there. I said, “What 
did you say?” 

“I said, ‘Booker, I’m the hit dog’.” 

“And into it you went? Did you 
whup him?” 

He didn’t answer me. He looked 
up at Mother. “They parted us. It’s 
my wind, Amy; I’m gettin’ too old to 
defend your ways of doin’ any more.” 

Mother picked up his right hand 
and blowed her breath on his knuckles, 
she got the mercurochrome bottle and 
touched the bruised knuckles and skin¬ 
ned cheeks lightly and I recollect his 
white lips quivered.. I could never 
understand why he’d get so weak after 
a fight. 

He said, “Oh, you thought you was 
doin’ right, Amy; just forget it.” 

“But it seems like I’ve been so 
much trouble to you,” she said, and 
you could tell she couldn’t forget it. 
She contrived excuses for not going to 
church and when people’d pass the 


road, she’d mosey back into the house. 
And she couldn’t hardly conceal a 
little delight when she heard that 
Effie fell and broke a rib. 

“I’ll declare!” she said, “I must run 
over and see her.” She could go see 
Effie without being accused of 
meddling, and there was so much she 
wanted to talk to Effie about. 

A ND then the months began to slip 
by one after another without a 
word from Watt, and Mother worried. 
Old Bounce took up with her more 
than with any of us, and they both 
worried together. I recollect how he’d 
lie on the porch and dream and whine 
and quiver and groan. “He’s got a 
heart misery,” Mother would say, 
“the worst kind.” 

I was watching him dream and 
whine under her chair one night in the 
spring more than a year after Watt 
had left, when there was a sharp 
whistle out by the road. To us or to 
any other dog than Bounce, it could 
be just anybody passing along the 
road or coming to our house; but to 
Bounce it could be only one person in 
the world. 

But he didn’t jump and run at the 
first whistle; it had come to him in 
his dreams, and he just got rigid and 
cocked his ears and sniffed. I guessed 
maybe he’d dreamed of hearing it 
before, and then he had awakened to 
find it wasn’t so. But at the second 
whistle he nearly turned the chair 
over and sped out, but without a 
whimper. 

E ran to the door and there stood 
the tall, uniformed figure in the 
moonlight. Old Bounce wasn’t jump¬ 
ing up and barking; he was down on 
his all fours with his front paws locked 


around Watt’s ankle, and he wasn’t 
whimpering. 

When Watt came in by the lamp 
light, you could tell the lazy stoop was 
gone from his shoulders; he was no 
longer the sappy, uncertain, butter- 
weed boy; he was bronzed, straight 
and tough like a young hickory. 

Father circled him and felt of the 
stripes on his arm, and said, “Watt, 
danged if you ain’t a man, my boy.” 

Mother flew into the kitchen to stir 
up his supper. Watt acted strange. He 
wouldn’t sit down and he wouldn’t 
talk; he just gazed at the sleepy old 
knot-eyes in the ceiling, looked at the 
pictures on the mantel . . . things he’d 
never seemed to notice before. 

He followed Mother to the kitchen 
then, away from Father, and said, 
“How’s Effie?” 

“She’s fine,” Mother said, “only her 
side’s a little sore where she fell and 
broke a rib.” 

But he wouldn’t talk. Just stood 
and watched Mother, and she said, 
“Watt, have you got trouble on your 
mind?” 

“Uh, huh, ever since I left . . .” 

“What kind of trouble?” 

“Oh, reckon you wouldn’t under¬ 
stand . . . foolish, I guess.” 

Mother kept working up the dough 
for the biscuits. 

“Take that ladder,” he said. “I’ve 
seen it so plain . . . even in dreams 
... on the other side o’ the world . . .” 

“Jacob saw one,” Mother said, 
“Angels goin’ up and down it . . .” 

“That’s it,” he said, “I could see her 
climbin’ down that ladder—like an 
angel . . . I—I ain’t hungry . . . I’m 
goin’ home . . 

’ Held home on his tongue like he 
was tasting it. 

“You mean over to the old place?” 

“Uh, huh . . .” 

“Thought much about the old place 
since you been gone?” 

“It’s been a sight, Mis’ Bradley . . . 
farther they took me away, the plainer 
I saw it. They can’t ever take you out 
of sight of home ... I can see why 
my great-grandpa was so glad to get 
back. And land—it’s awful precious 
stuff. If you could a seen how we 
fight for a few yards of it. It cost 
blood. Ever walk in blood? Slick as 
axle grease. And you see ’em drop at 
your side, and you try to give ’em a 
passin’ look, and they tell you to hold 
it with their dyin’ breath. It’s what 
makes you fight . . . you ain’t alone 
. . . seems like they’s people at your 
side you can’t even see. Could it be 
the spirit of my great-grandpa, you 
reckon?” 

“It might, Watt. If his spirit could 
ever come back, it’d be at your side 








FORD TRUCKS 


.,. Because 

FORD TRUCKS ARE 

Bo/?c/s Su//f 


MADE STRONGER 

TO LAST LONGER 


* POWERFUL V-8 ENGINES 

Heavier, balanced crankshafts give extra 
work reserves. 


* EXTRA 


TOUGH AXLES 


Full Floating Rear Axles for longer life, 


* EXTRA 


STRONG FRAMES 


Give a wider range of use in all models 


Level 


For "Living Room Comfort 
action cab suspension. 


Heavy-duty roll action steering linkage 
. . . "Feather Foot” Hydraulic Brakes . . . 
Gyro Grip Clutch for low pedal pressure. 


'Something given in addition to what is usual 
or strictly due." 

—Webster’s Dictionary. 


BONUS 


tf* FOR SAVINGS / 


The famous F-47 Ford Pickup costs less for 
gas, less for oil, less for upkeep. And with 
45 cubic feet (to top of box) of load capa¬ 
city it’s the truly universal 14-ton farm truck! 


I rrRA STRENGTH, 
WTTH STYLE / UKE 


When standout style with low oper¬ 
ating costs is important, it’s wise to 
buy a F-47 Fora Panel Truck. It’s 
built stronger to last longer, with sealed- 
tight body construction. 


/ uKE ITS WIPE 
I OF USE ! 

Here’s Canada’s No. 1 choice for versatile 
hauling in farm service—the Ford F-68 Ex¬ 
press. It combines 1-ton ability with a big, 
easy-loading 62 cu. ft. body that’s adaptable 
to dozens of different loads and jobs. 


tVES ME“BOXCAR" 

,V HOAD CAPACITY f 

For bulky loads, for heavy loads, for 
highway or country service, there’s a 
choice of three popular wheelbases— 
134, 158 and 176 inches—offered by 
the F-135 Ford 2-ton chassis. 


rr l* stS Wv job ! 

When you face the toughest kind of hauling, 
choose Canada’s most widely used heavy- 
duty truck—the Ford F-155 3-tonner. Extra 
strength in every vital part for extra 
durability. 


SEE YOUR FORD TRUCK DEALER 
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C WATERPROOF ) 




c WIND RESISTANT ) 



c DUST RESISTANT ) 
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Tough! Versatile! 


High in quality, low in price 
. . . that’s Permax! 

A smooth, waxy surface—clean, 
non-staining, odorless—makes 
Permax waterproof, wind and 
dust resistant. Ideal for sheath¬ 
ing and under floors. For 
temporary grain storage use 
Permax double-weight. 

Ask your dealer for Permax. 
Look for the Sidney Seal. 

Permax is made only by 


ROOFING & PAPER CO. LTD. 

VICTORIA • VANCOUVER 


) 


go places 





with your money safe 

Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques are self-identifying, used just 
like money good almost anywhere. 



If lost or stolen before being coun¬ 
tersigned, their full value will be 
refunded to you. 

Obtainable from all Canadian 
Pacific agents and most banks; 


Q<muu£uxm (Pacific &xjvieM 

TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


there—you defendin’ again the home 
he loved and fit for.” 

“I was thinkin’, Mis’ Bradley, if 
you all was to be dissatisfied—why- 
why, I’d like to have my home back.” 

He pulled a roll of bills from his 
pocket. “Oh, I’d pay you back the 
down payment and for keepin’ my 
things. I’m goin’ to see Effie . .. . and 
then back to the army . . . and when 
it’s over I want to come home—back 
to this still hollow where I can live in 
peace and see stars like you said . . .” 

Mother stopped kneading the 
dough and said, “Watt, it’s what I 
expected; it’s the way Minnie wanted 
it. Now when you come home from 
the war, you won’t have a thing to do 
but lay up the gap in the line fence.” 

They didn’t look at each other for 
a long time, and Watt said, “Jim, light 
me the lantern; I want to go in the 
house and look around. I don’t want 
no supper.” 

We stood on the porch and watched 
him go up the path that crosses the 
hill by a sleepy old rail fence. “Now 
just look at that!” Mother said. “Ain’t 
that a sight? Closer he comes to being 
in sight of the house, the faster he 
goes.” He was in a gallop when his 
head disappeared in the moonlight. 

Mother said, “Jim, he’ll plunder 
around over there an hour or so. You 
jump in the truck and run over and 
tell Effie I want to see her. Needn’t 
tell her why; she’ll have a mighty 
good idea.” 

I recollect how weak Effie got when 
I told her Mother wanted to see her 
at our house; she trembled and looked 
tender like a flower does that has shot 
up so quick the stem is weak. I recol¬ 


lect feeling her shiver beside me in 
the truck seat, and couldn’t understand 
why she had to smell so good unless 
it was because spring had come and 
the daisies were opening their eyes 
and violets lifting their tiny heads. I 
recollect the springtime wail of the 
whippoorwills came from the pine 
ridges along the creek, and the air was 
balmy and sweet with the first fresh 
scents of spring. 

B UT it had took her so long to get 
ready that Watt had got back to 
the house when we got there, and 
when she started in at the door, she 
saw him and he saw her, and for a 
second or two they just looked stun¬ 
ned like a wild animal does that dashes 
upon you too suddenly. 

Then Effie wheeled and broke to 
run. 

Mother said, “Watt, if I was you 
I’d catch her.” 

He did—out in the yard where the 
moonlight fell on the swelling rose¬ 
buds. 

I couldn’t understand why she had 
to squall. 

But Mother did. “It’s her side,” 
she said, “her side is still a little sore 
. . . Just shut the door and leave ’em 
out there . . .” 

She picked up Father’s right hand. 
“Your knuckles—they’re clear well,” 
she said. 

He just looked at her and grinned 
and seemed like he was thinking it 
was no use ... no use for a man 
wasting his time trying to understand 
the ways of a woman. 

The End. 


No Soil To Spare 

Continued from page 7 

where the water had again gouged 
out the soil. He laid ripened oat 
sheaves in these cuts with the heads 
pointing toward the direction of flow 
of the \yater. They sprouted and tied 
well together, after which he piled 
soil on top of them and broadcast 
grass seed over them. There have been 
no cuts deep enough to require more 
than a few shovelfuls of soil since 
that time. 

The first year Mr. Curry was on the 
place he found that the wind also 
shifted the soil. In order to reduce 
the wind erosion, and at the same 
time control the water erosion he 
divided the quarter into four strips 
of 15, 40, 30 and 25 acres. These 
strips are across the direction of pre¬ 
vailing winds and broadly follow the 
contours of the draw so that water is 
not able to follow machinery tracks 
and so dig a trench through the soil. 

R OGER CURRY has other plans 
that he trusts will help him to 
keep his soil permanently. He is toy¬ 
ing with the idea of planting fruit 
trees and bushes in the draws to hold 
the soil and break the force of the 
wind. He plans to plant trees on other 
parts of the farm. He now follows a 
rotation of wheat, oats (or flax) and 
summerfallow. He plans to sow six 
pounds of clover per acre with the 
oats crop and plow the clover down 
the next spring as a green manure 
crop, to improve the fertility of the 
soil. This year he is going to start work 
on a five-acre strip of stony, eroded 


land along the east fence. He will give 
it a treatment of manure and then 
plant it to alfalfa in order to build up 
the fertility. 

As far as the work is concerned, he 
probably gets pretty good wages for 
all he does in terms of erosion control. 
He took 30 bushels an acre off his 
summerfallow last year and consider¬ 
ing the area and soil type that was a 
good yield. Last year he took 14 loads 
of alfalfa-brome mixture off the four 
acres in the draws that he has seeded 
down. Added to this the feed crops 
allow him to keep a few cows and he 
spreads all the manure on the fields, 
and this also helps to increase yields. 
Droppings from his 700 chickens also 
go out on the fields. Nothing is wasted 
that will add fertility to the soil. 

Mr. Curry was born in India and 
lived there until he was seven years 
old. His parents took him back to 
England when he was seven, and 
10 years later he came to Canada 
alone. He worked on farms in Alberta 
for several years, took a year at the 
School of Agriculture in Vermilion, 
Alberta, and then moved up to the 
Peace River country. He proved up a 
homestead 10 miles from the town of 
Peace River but soon sold it. He then 
took work with Revillon-Freres and 
bought furs for them for three years. 
He spent two years at Hay Lake in the 
northwest corner of Alberta, and then 
spent a year at Repulse Bay on Hud¬ 
son Bay. In 1938 he was back in Eng¬ 
land and at the time war broke out he 
was married and settled down. He 
joined the Canadian army in 1940 and 
sent his wife and small child back to 
Canada. In 1946 he followed them 
and now all are occupied with farming. 
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VETCO 

PENRODS 


Diving For Gold 

Exciting undersea hazards 


(PENICILLIN BOUGIES) 



MASTITIS 


2 uicMtf.! C'Ufectiuehf! 

• Easy to insert. 

• Immediate improvement. 

• Retain potency without 
refrigeration. 

• Economical. 

• Increase milk production. 


EACH PENROD CONTAINS 

25/000 UNITS 

PENICILLIN 


The easy, sure way to get rid 
of Mastitis in your herd 

VIALS OF 6...$2.50 

at your local Druggists' 


Building Materials 


ALUMINUM 

CORRUGATED FOR 

ROOFING and SIDING 

5 to 1414 ft. lengths. Sheet 36"— 
cover 32" wide, 24 gauge. 

Send roof measurements for price estimate, 
also illustrated folder giving full 
information. 


Brick Imitation Papers in Roll 18". 
Color: Red, Buff, and Green. Black Joint 
and White. 

Revetement Algo-Brique 5 /6". 
Color: Red, Buff and Green. 


Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofing, Scutan 
Paper, Tarred Felt, Beaver Board, Glass, 
Paint. 


Portable Garage, aluminum corrugated, size 
12x20, wood frame. Price $229.00, F.O.B. 
Charette. 

Factory second rollbrick siding, color red, buff, 
green and black joint. Price $2.90 per square. 

Roll roofing, 36 inches, red and green, 90 lbs. 
Price $2.50 per roll. 

Samples sent on request. 25% required on all 
orders, or send full amount and save C.O.D. 
charges. 


Prices and samples on request. 
Immediate Delivery From Stock . 

A. L. Gonneville Mfg. 

CHARETTE 3 QUEBEC 


‘Could hardly stand 
the pain' 

says woman before she found 
relief from Rheumatic Pain 

"When I think of the suffering I had to go 
through with rheumatic pains in my 
elbows, knees, ankles, hands, wrists and 
feet, I cannot thank you enough,’’ writes 
Mrs. S. Whiffen, Bonavista, Newfound¬ 
land. “I could hardly get about and was 
scarcely able to endure the pain. Temple¬ 
ton’s T-R-C’s helped me so much that 
I am never going to be without them 
in my home.” 

Like thousands of other thankful 
users, Mrs. Whiffen heartily recommends 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s to all who suffer as 
she once did. For quick relief from sharp, 
piercing rheumatic pain, and dull, weari¬ 
some aches in joints and muscles, start 
taking Templeton’s T-R-C’s today. Spe¬ 
cially made to help sufferers from those 
gnawing or knife-like Rheumatic, Arthri¬ 
tic, Neuritic, Sciatic pains; also Lumbago 
(lame back) and Neuralgia. Get a box 
today. 60c, $1.25 at drug counters. T-89 


T HE hazards and excitements of 
a diver’s life were depicted in a 
recent BBC talk by Captain 
Lawson Smith, a master diver who 
specializes in underwater acetylene 
cutting and exploring. He described 
his recovery of the gold from the 
St. Piran, a liner which sank off 
Jamaica in 1930, involving the insur¬ 
ance company concerned in heavy loss. 
They asked him to locate and report 
on the wreck and Captain Smith found 
the liner in 27 fathoms of clear water. 

His proposed method of getting at 
the treasure—now worth £140,000— 
was found to be good, and he was 
asked to carry out the work at £40 a 
month, plus one per cent on the gold 
recovered. The salvage party reached 
the St. Piran for the second time and 
Captain Smith was just getting ready 
to be lowered to the sunken ship when 
a shark appeared, a brute who refused 
to go even when shot at. They got rid 
of him by splitting open a recently 
caught fish, and inserting a stick of 
dynamite with a three-minute time 
fuse. The dynamite-filled fish was tied 
to a buoyant cork, the fuse lighted 
and the tasty morsel thrown in the 
shark’s direction. The shark swam 
forward greedily and swallowed the 
fish, a minute later there was a fierce 
explosion—and it was then safe for 
Captain Smith to descend. 

He found that the St. Piran had 
canted very slightly since his last visit. 
She was encrusted with pure white 
barnacles mingled with pink coral 
growth and there were myriads of 
strange fish around her. There were 
also ground sharks that, like the sur¬ 
face one, refused to go away. Smith 
tried an old dodge to dispel them, very 
slightly closing down the outlet valve 
of his diver’s suit, so that the stream 
of bubbles discharged from it was 
temporarily lessened. When the sharks 
came very near he discharged a broad¬ 
side of pent-up bubbles from his rub¬ 
ber cuff straight at them. They were 
terrified and made off. 

He re-examined the area of deck to 
be cut and in the afternoon returned 
with the cutter, attached by pipe to 
two cylinders of inflammable, hot 
burning gases under a pressure 
which no steel plate could withstand. 
With the fiercely burning torch in his 
hand he descended and started work 
on the steel. Within twenty minutes 
he had cut through the deck. The 
next job was to get the 2,000 candle 
power lamp in position in the opening. 

Next day he began to cut at the 
strongroom bulkhead. As he worked 
he felt something encircle his body 
tightly. It was an octopus tentacle. 
Another one was round his left arm 
but the arm holding the cutter was 
free. He could see the beast’s head 
through the side window of his helmet 
and plunged the flame between its 
eyes. He was thrown to the deck as 
the octopus tore itself free and shot 
out its inky black protective fluid and 
he signalled to the surface that he was 
coming up immediately. 

On the following visit he at last cut 
through the bulkhead and entered the 
strong room. Everything was topsy- 
turvey and for three days he searched 
amongst packages. At last he found, 
intact, the ten boxes of gold, now 
worth £14,000 each. 


"Cleanest farm 
in the District 

"And it’s making money for me, too. That’s because I’m using 
all of it. Including the land that had been taken over by brush 
and brambles.” 


The new WEEDONE BRUSH KILLER 32 contains the powerful 2,4,5-T 
as well as 2,4-D. This proved formulation kills Brambles (Blackberry^ 
Raspberry, etc.), certain species of Oaks, Osage Orange, Wild Cherrys 
Wild Rose, Honeysuckle, Willows, Locust, and over 85 other woody plants. 

Clear PASTURES of patches of brambles and brush, as well as thistles and 
other weeds, and get a permanent stand of grass. Clear FENCE ROWS and 
roadsides of brush that robs nearby crops of moisture and plant food, while 
giving shelter to harmful insects. Clear brush from power lines, road¬ 
sides, fire guards, irrigation ditches, etc. You can spray tree stumps to 
Stop regrowth. 


A Superior Product in Many Ways 


• Weedone Brush Killer 32 greatly re¬ 
duces annual cost of controlling 
woody plants 

• Kills a greater range of plants than 
either 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T used alone 

• Easy to apply—use knapsack sprayer 
for small areas and any power sprayer 
for large plots 


• Non-corrosive; non-poisonous to 
livestock or humans; not a fire hazard 

• Ready for mixing with oil or water 

• Does not kill grass 

• Concentrated for easy handling and 
storage 


ALSO AVAILABLE: Weedone 2,4,5-T (contains 3.6 lbs. 2,4,5-T per gallon); 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us direct. 




AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 

WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Makers of World’s No. One 
2,4-D weed killers, success¬ 
fully used on millions of acres 
throughout the world. 


Distributors in Western Canadat 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon 


wEEBONE 

BRUSH KILLER 32 


SALESMEN WANTED 1 

We have a few good districts open for real live 
salesmen in Saskatchewan and Alberta. First class 
line of groceries, paints, oils, etc. Write to 

NEAL BROS. LTD. 

224 KING ST. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


’AUCTIONEER 

E. G. Powell 7th St. MorderT, Man. 
Specialist, through wide experience, in the sale of 
livestock and heavy machinery. Sales conducted 
anywhere. 

Write, wire or phone for Information. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Use BREflTHEflSY 


r 'i 

M Carry It With You Use It Anywhere 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


ASTHMA 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DRUG STORE 
OR 

BREATHEASY of CANADA 

LTD. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Just what would 
your wife live on 
if you were no 
longer here to 
earn the money? 


There’s a Mutual Life of Canada policy specially 
designed to take care of just this contingency for 
you. Consult our local representative. He will 
show you how a new source of income can be 
provided for her. 


Protection at Low Cost 


of CANADA 


HEAD 

OFFICE 


WATERLOO 

'ONI 


auuM, 


HARD WEAR COUNTS 



Black 
Oil Grain 
“Skookum” 
Work Boot 






V//S 


On the farm or wherever a 
tough wear-resisting Work 
Boot is needed, Leckies 
prove their worth. These 
husky, rugged boots— 
expertly built—give long 
service—lack nothing in 
comfort. If you’ve Work boots 
to buy, see your Leckie dealer. 



• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Heavy I .-S'. Grain Exports 


For the crop year now coming to a 
close, total grain exports from the 
United States will reach 700 million 
bushels of which probably close to 
500 million bushels will be in wheat 
and wheat products. A somewhat 
corresponding quantity is expected to 
be exported during the coming crop 
year, although the total, of course, 
depends to a large extent on continued 
appropriations by Congress of funds 
for European relief. 

Such figures indicate the extent to 
which the United States now surpasses 
any other country as the world’s prin¬ 
cipal exporter of grain. The movement 
abroad from that country has come to 
depend largely upon United States 
financing of European needs. When 


the present program for assistance to 
Europe comes to an end, it seems 
almost inevitable that extensive ad¬ 
justments of U.S. agriculture will be 
required with a cutting back of pro¬ 
duction to correspond with decreased 
outlets which will then be available. 
High wheat prices which developed 
during the war and the period follow¬ 
ing resulted in a tremendous expansion 
of wheat acreage in the United States. 

Most agricultural authorities there 
believe that extensive reduction will 
be required. Some of that may be 
brought about automatically as a result 
of lower prices but it is also believed 
that measures to enforce acreage re¬ 
duction may become necessary. 


International Wheat Agreement 
Ratified 

Operation of the International 
Wheat Agreement seemed to be 
assured when the United States Senate 
ratified it about the middle of June, as 
the Parliament of Canada had pre¬ 
viously ratified it. Other countries had 
been delaying to make sure of action 
by the United States, but presumably 
there will be enough ratifications be¬ 
fore July 1 so that the Agreement can 
be declared effective for four years, 
commencing August 1, 1949. 

After all the effort made to reach 
an agreement, it would have been un¬ 
fortunate had this one failed, as had 
that of the previous year, through lack 
of ratification by the United States. 
For a time there seemed to be some 
danger in that respect, not because of 
any opposition, for no substantial 
effort was made to defeat it. It was, 
rather, because the United States 
Senate was so crowded with business 
in which there was great political 
interest that there might have been 
difficulty in postponing other matters 
for the brief period necessary to deal 
with the Wheat Agreement in which, 
it must be admitted, there was not a 
great deal of popular interest. 

The agreement will have some 
effect, although not very much, on the 
handling of Canadian wheat during 
the crop year. It must not be supposed 
that it will do much, for the first year 
or two at least, to solve the problems 
that now face The Canadian Wheat 
Board in disposing of this country’s 
wheat. In the first place, it is not sup¬ 
posed to affect the Canada-United 
Kingdom wheat contract, which has 
another year to run. The United King¬ 
dom is expected to pay Canada on 
the basis of $2.00 per bushel for 140 
million bushels of wheat to be sup¬ 
plied during the fourth and final year 
of the contract. This country will be 
precluded, from charging other coun¬ 
tries, party to the agreement, more 
than $1.80 per bushel. Thus, Cana¬ 
dian producers will benefit from the 
U.K. contract, during this final year, 
to the extent of $28,000,000. This will 
be some offset, even if a very small 
one, for the fact that during the first 
three years of the Agreement the price 
advantage has been with the U.K., 
to the extent of many millions of 
dollars. 

During the current year sales to 
other countries than Great Britain 
have been made at prices ranging 


from $2.40 down to $2.00 per bushel, 
against the $2.00 price charged to the 
United Kingdom. During the pre¬ 
vious year the selling price to other 
countries was considerably higher, 
and had reached $3.40 per bushel at 
a time when the contract price had 
been $1.55. The real problem, so far 
as the U.K. contract is concerned is 
not a matter of price, it is rather how 
Great Britain is going to find dollars 
with which to pay for Canadian 
wheat. No longer can Marshall Plan 
fund dollars obtained from the United 
States be used for this purpose. The 
United States now insists that any 
wheat bought with Marshall Plan 
funds must be bought in the United 
States. That is the case, even although 
the government of that country has 
not troubled to take the formal step 
of declaring wheat to be a surplus 
commodity—a step which would make 
it quite illegal to make “off shore” 
purchases of wheat with such funds. 
That is the term applied to purchases 
in other countries than the United 
States. 

The agreement as drafted appears 
to guarantee to Canada export sales 
of approximately 200 million bushels 
annually. The exact quantity will 
depend upon the extent, at present 
unknown, to which importing coun¬ 
tries ratify the agreement. It is quite 
unlikely, however, that Canada will, 
during the coming crop year, have 
recourse to its rights under the agree¬ 
ment. These can be exercised only to 
the extent that this country is willing 
to offer wheat at $1.50 per bushel. 
Unless exporting countries are willing 
to cut prices to that level they cannot 
call upon importing countries to take 
any action. So long as prices remain 
between $1.50 per bushel and $1.80, 
there is no occasion to put the agree¬ 
ment into operation. Importing coun¬ 
tries, however, if they cannot buy 
wheat at $1.80 per bushel or less, 
can make a claim on exporting coun¬ 
tries to supply wheat at that level. 

Canada’s rights under the agree¬ 
ment are to claim a total export of 
approximately 200 million bushels at 
a base price of $1.50, to a total value 
of approximately $300,000,000. The 
United Kingdom contract, however, 
provides for exporting 140 million 
bushels at $2.00 per bushel to a total 
value of approximately $280,000,000, 
or within $20,000,000 of the maxi¬ 
mum which could be claimed under 
the agreement if it could be made 
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completely operative. Consequently 
the Canadian Wheat Board will prob¬ 
ably endeavor to sell wheat to coun¬ 
tries other than Great Britain without 
reference to the International Agree¬ 
ment. 

For one thing, any attempt to have 
recourse to the agreement means 
cutting prices below presently pre¬ 
vailing levels. For another thing, any 
demand on the part of Canada to¬ 
wards enforcement of this country’s 
rights would run into “escape clauses.” 
Importing countries can excuse them¬ 
selves from their obligations because 
of exchange difficulties and if they 
can show that they have not money 
available with which to make pur¬ 
chases. European countries, which 
are obtaining Marshall Plan Funds 
from the United States, can show 
that they have no funds available 
with which to buy Canadian wheat. 
It could happen, therefore, that 
wheat exports from the United States, 
with the assistance of Marshall Plan 
Funds, would be much greater than 
the quantity covered by the Agree¬ 
ment, and exports from Canada con¬ 
siderably less, without giving any 
practicable recourse to Canada. 

It does not appear, therefore, that 
the International Agreement is going 
to be very helpful to this country in 
solving export difficulties immediately 
ahead, which admittedly are very 
serious. 


Ontario Drought 

Ontario has experienced a devastat¬ 
ing drought this year and although the 
full effect cannot yet be calculated it 
will inevitably result in a great reduc¬ 
tion from normal in practically all 
lines of agricultural production. 

Gram crops will inevitably be small, 
and this means, of course, that Ontario 
will have to depend to a greater extent 
than usual on feed grain brought in 
from western Canada. It cannot be 
assumed, however, that Ontario farm¬ 
ers will endeavor to maintain their full 
scale of livestock production. They 
may be forced by the drought to 
restrict their operations. Probably the 
greatest loss is in respect of pasture 
and hay, for the crop of grass is one 
of the most important of Ontario’s 
products. This, of course, may have 
very serious effects in cutting down 
milk production. It is always possible, 
of course, for late rains to change 
materially the outlook for feed. For 
that reason it will be some time yet 
before the full effect of the early sum¬ 
mer drought can be assessed. 

The last few weeks have produced 
a very urgent demand from eastern 
Canada for oats and barley and these 
have been shipped forward from the 
lakehead almost as rapidly as they 
have arrived at terminal elevators. 

There are parts of Quebec where 
the demand for western feed grain is 
fairly consistent throughout the year, 
and that also applies in large measure 
to the Maritime provinces where grain 
production is very small. The Ontario 
farmer, however, characteristically 
buys most of the western feed grain 
which he uses during the summer. In 
other words he waits until his home¬ 
grown grain is exhausted before resort¬ 
ing to western grain to fill up the gap 
before a new crop is harvested. Thus, 
there would have been some consider¬ 
able demand from Ontario this sum¬ 


mer even without the drought condi¬ 
tion. These have made him realize 
that in any event he can only have a 
small domestic grain crop and that it 
might pay him to lay in supplementary 
supplies without further delay. 

U.S. Wheat Crop Suffers Some 
Loss 

It is still the case that the United 
States is looking forward to a very 
large total wheat crop in 1949. The 
latest estimate is for a production in 
excess of 1,300 ^million bushels, for 
the second largest wheat crop ever 
harvested. 

The outturn of winter wheat, how¬ 
ever, is proving somewhat less satis¬ 
factory than was at first expected, 
mainly because of impairment of 
quality. Rust and several other dis¬ 
eases made an appearance just prior 
to harvest, resulting in a certain 
amount of lightweight grain. Over 
considerable areas protein content 
proved to be less than normal. Wet 
weather at threshing time produced a 
certain amount of damage and this 
threatens to increase considerably 
from the piling of grain on the ground 
in the lack of sufficient storage space. 
Such factors caused an unexpected 
upward movement of prices on 
American markets just at the time 
when the reverse effect might have 
been expected from heavy marketing 
of new crop grain. 

As is well known, prices on Ameri¬ 
can markets depend, to a considerable 
extent, on the price support program 
of the American Government. This is 
administered very largely by means 
of loans on wheat, made not only 
against grain in public storage but 
also that stored on farms. As the new 
harvest season approached, it was 
feared that the price support plan 
might be ineffective because of lack of 
storage facilities because such facili¬ 
ties were largely occupied by old crop 
wheat. The United States Government 
took two different steps to deal with 
the matter. The first was to secure 
appropriations from Congress for 
building additional public storage. 
The second was to announce that 
wheat storage buildings were lacking. 
Loans would be made against wheat 
piled on the ground provided the 
owners thereof would undertake to get 
it used within ninety days. Great 
losses in the interval, arising from 
weather, would be at the risk of the 
government. The latter step, of course, 
was intended to avoid undue pressure 
on the market from newly threshed 
grain. The enlarged loan program, 
together with impairment of quality 
mentioned had a considerable effect 
in strengthening market prices. 

After a brief period a good deal 
was heard of a project to store wheat 
in idle freight ships, part of the war¬ 
time fleet built by the United States 
Maritime Commission. There are 
hundreds of such ships, not now re¬ 
quired for ocean transport and the 
thought was that these might be 
turned into floating elevators. Tech¬ 
nical difficulties, however, were en¬ 
countered which made it unlikely that 
this plan would be employed to any 
great extent. One important fact is that 
the capacity of railways to provide and 
to move grain is limited, and that very 
large quantities must inevitably re¬ 
main for a long time on farms where 
grain has been produced. 



H° w would you 
children get 
their chance.. * 
if you were no longer here? 


There’s a Mutual Life of Canada plan specially 
designed to take care of this contingency. It will 
provide a new source of income —just when it is 
needed most. It will benefit your children as long as 
they need it, and your widow for the rest of her days. 

' Consult our local representative. 


Protection at Low Cost 


HEAD 

omcE 


WATERLOO 

ONI 



• Yes, Austin now makes possible savings up to 50% on your light 
hauling and delivery costs. The sensational Austin A40 ks-ton 
Pickup gives you 35 to 40 miles per gallon economy . . . lowest 
purchase price, too, thanks to recent large reductions. Its rugged, 
durable construction assures top performance and many years of 
dependable, low-cost service. See it today at your Austin Dealer’s. 

If you require a closed truck, investigate the Austin A40 kai-ton 
Panel Delivery, a smart, modern van built for maximum service 
at minimum cost. Also available is the Austin A40 Countryman, 
a versatile, roomy station wagon that’s ideal for farmers, travellers 
and commuters. Immediate delivery assured on all three models. 


Austin A40 Service and Replacement Parts are Readily Available Throughout Canada and U.S. A. 
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ON THE FARM 


'BICYCLE 


THE 


COM 


When it comes to bicycles the name that means 

most to youngsters and oldsters alike is 

And naturally so, for C.C.M. has been the favor* 

ite for over fifty years. This is proven by the^ 

fact that there are over a 

million C.C.M.’s on the road 

today. . cgX 

This Spring "Everybody’s IP 

Rirvrlp”—flip C' r M_nffprc 




W|PIV\A This Spring "Everybody’s 

Bicycle”—the C.C.M.—offers OSu 

a full range of men’s and 
ladies’ models. The many 
new features of design and f ./h 

Structure in all 1949 C.C.M. Bicycles combine 
to produce the strongest, most resilient, com- 
fortable and easy-riding bicycle of all time. | ^—' 

There’s a C.C.M. bicycle that fits your needs vl=^' 
and fancies. Go over the standard and optional G^k> 

features outlined. Any of the 3,000 loyal C.C.M. TM 
dealers from coast to coast are ready to provide /v'h! 
check-up service, parts and accessories, as long 

New Standard Features 

New Frame of top grade tubing, brazed by a o prt 

new low-temperature method that makes for 
a stronger, lighter, livelier C.C.M. Bicycle. 

- New Frame Angles and Sizes that make for better riding position and 
more comfortable and easier pedalling. 

Front Fork Design with a new taper, curve and caster that give improved 
steering and an extra-comfortable cushioned ride with noticeable 
lightness and strength. 

Rear Stay Design embodying a new "brazed-up” assembly of strong, 
lightweight material that imparts great strength with resiliency to the 
whole bicycle. 

(Be sure the C.C.M. Trade Mark is on the bicycle you buy.) 





C.C.M. 

COASTER BRAKE 


C.C.M. 

HANGER 


C.C.M. 

STRONG FRONT HUB 


The Case For Coloring Margarine 

At the Annual Meeting of the National Dairy Council of Canada in 
Vancouver last March the Honorable Senator J. W. de B. Farris, K.C., 
presented the arguments against the artificial coloring of margarine 


T HE arguments for and against 
the artificial coloring of marg¬ 
arine are still going on. A lot of 
good points have been raised, but at 
the same time, a lot of violent and 
unjustified attacks have been made on 
both the farmers and the stand they 
have taken. The Guide feels that the 
arguments advanced by Senator J. W. 
de B. Farris, K.C., in the speech 
quoted below are very much to the 
point. In the hope that they will throw 
light on the argument, they are repro¬ 
duced below. 

# # # 

There is one type of legislation to 
which I wish especially to call your 
attention. It is a law relating to the 
coloring of margarine and requiring 
all vendors of margarine clearly to 
indicate to the purchaser by proper 
markings that he is buying or eating 
margarine and not butter. The reasons 
why I think such legislation is justified 
in the public interest will also indicate 
why it is constitutional. 

First, as to color. There is a demand 
from those who manufacture margarine 
that they should be allowed to color it 
yellow. Well, yellow is not the natural 
color of margarine, but it is the natural 
color of butter; and the only reason 
these manufacturers wish to color it 
yellow is so that it will imitate butter. 

What other possible reason can 
there be? Generally speaking yellow 
food is no more palatable than foods 
of other colors. Squash is yellow. Our 
fine Ashcroft potatoes and other 
potatoes grown in this province are 
pure white when baked. No cook 
would ever wish to color these 
potatoes yellow to make them more 
palatable. On the contrary, if a cook 
had some inferior potatoes which 
were yellow he might wish to color 
them white to look like the real com¬ 
modity and so fool or entice the con¬ 
sumer. 

M argarine is white and is just 

as good a food and just as nour¬ 
ishing in that color, or red or green, 
as if it were yellow. There is only one 
reason why these artificial cow com- 


he has no right to steal the trade good¬ 
will asset which the farmer and dairy¬ 
men have built up for their com¬ 
modity. 

Oh, but the voice of margarine 
propaganda will say, there is no law 
against coloring butter and why dis¬ 
criminate. This argument entirely over¬ 
looks the principle involved. Butter is 
only temporarily colored for a short 
season of the year when it is lighter 
in color than normal. The coloring is 
used, not to imitate some other com¬ 
modity, or to deceive the public, but 
to restore the butter to its usual color. 
But even if yellow were not the natural 
color of butter and it had always been 
colored yellow the principle would be 
the same. By long usage and custom 
yellow has become so associated with 
butter that the user of a competitive 
article wants to secure an unfair 
advantage. 

There are laws today against the 
unfair passing off of one commodity 
for another. Such an act is considered 
in law to be fraudulent. It is con¬ 
sidered against good morals and trade 
honesty to imitate the name or the 
appearance of any manufactured 
product so as to induce the purchaser 
to buy the new article thinking he is 
buying the one he has always used. 
This is so even if the new article is 
just as good or better. It is my 
opinion that the farmer is fully justi¬ 
fied in asking Parliament to preserve 
to him the goodwill he has built up 
over the years for butter and the color 
which goes with and is a part of that 
goodwill. 

As to the purchaser: what complaint 
has he if he has to buy margarine in its 
natural color or any other color of the 
spectrum, except yellow? If he can’t 
eat the stuff unless it looks like but¬ 
ter, let him color it at home to suit 
his own taste. The same principle 
applies to the Section relating to labels 
and the bill of fare in hotels and res¬ 
taurants. The farmer is entitled to this 
protection and so is the purchaser. 

It may well be that I am concerned 



^PRECISION-BUILT FOR EASY RUNNING 
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i n eluding. .... 

ARTWORK • PHOTOGRAPHY'- PHOTOENGRAVINGS 
ELECTROTYPES • STEREOTYPES . WAX ENGRAVINGS 
MATS • PARA-PLASTICS - NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


RAPID GRIP and LIMITED 

f'icps. . in princippl cities in Caned 


petitors wish to use the color yellow. 
It is that for generations the farmer 
and the dairymen have been produc¬ 
ing and selling yellow butter and that 
color is now so identified in the minds 
of the consuming public with butter 
that it has become a great trade asset 
in the butter industry. 

If butter had always been white 
the margarine vendors would be out¬ 
raged if they had to color it yellow. 
The vendor of margarine now has the 
legal right to sell his product in com¬ 
petition with butter, but he has no 
right to pass off his stuff as butter and 


with economic reasons. I may think 
margarine will be produced say by 
Lever Brothers who, I believe, are 
the largest manufacturers of margarine 
as well as soap in other countries. I 
have nothing against Lever Brothers, 
but I may have the opinion that the 
dairy farmers are of much more 
economic value to Canada than the 
manufacturers of margarine, and for 
that reason I desire to buy butter. 
That is my inalienable right as a free 
citizen in a democratic country and I 
am entitled to ask Parliament to pro¬ 
tect my rights. 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


High beef prices promote scenes like the above, 
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Blessing the Animals 

The Feast of St. Anthony 

HRISTOPHER SERPELL, the 
BBC’s Rome correspondent, has 
an eye for the picturesque 
which provides many interesting 
broadcasts in “Radio News Reel.” One 
of his latest was about the Feast of St. 
Anthony, the patron saint of animals. 
On this day, according to ancient 
Roman custom, animals are brought 
to church to be blessed by the priest. 
The ceremony takes place nowadays 
on a church porch in the centre of an 
open-air market in Rome and the 
priest comes out at intervals into the 
colonnade before the door. Leaning 
over a baluster he blesses the animals 
assembled on the step below and then 
sprinkles them with holy water. 

Serpell described the unusual con¬ 
gregation which ‘consisted of an 
enormous tabby tom cat who crouched 
glaring in his mistress’ arms, and was 
adorned with red and green ribbons 
and bells. A large number of dogs of 
all shapes and sizes, all carefully 
washed and brushed for the 
occasion, and sometimes beribboned 
into the bargain. A black and white 
hen which sat on its mistress’ shoulder 
with its comb over one eye, and the 
look of a dowager with a new hat, and 
a pigeon held up by its master with 
the usual pigeon’s expression of 
righteous disapproval. Just before the 
priest came out there was a sensation 
in the crowd when two boys came up 
pushing a handcart in which sat two 
proud dogs of an indeterminate 
hound-like breed and in front of them 
their latest family of seven puppies. 

“After the blessing we waited to see 
the arrival of the next batch. First 
came a very depressed looking donkey, 
harnessed to a market gardener’s cart, 
then two lads riding ponies with their 
manes and tails decorated with red 
and green ribbon, and a tinsel picture 
of St. Anthony hanging from their 
forelocks between their blinkers. 

“Then came two or three of the little 
one-horse carriages which haul tour¬ 
ists round Rome and with a jingling of 
bells and a clatter of hoofs, an open 
barouche drove up—drawn by no 
fewer than seven pairs of horses. The 
driver, owner of a livery stable, had 
harnessed all his animals to the one 
carriage. The dogs of the earlier con¬ 
gregation had not dispersed and 
indulged in a series of fights between 
the horses’ legs. The horses themselves 
occasionally reared on their hind legs 
while they waited, or did their best to 
kick their neighbors.” The priest came 
out again and gave his blessing and 
the horses were driven off to their 
ordinary daily duties. Serpell, doubt¬ 
ing his small daughter’s hope that the 
lions and tigers from the Zoo might 
be brought for a blessing next, also 
left the market place. 




“Five pounds of potatoes and four 
pounds of lard, as advertised 




ADJUST SPEED OF COMBINE 
CYLINDER TO YOUR 
GRAIN CONDITIONS 

Most combines have the secondary 
drives (those operating straw deck, 
elevators, fans, etc.) taken from the 
cylinder. If the combine is .not doing 
a good job of threshing and separat¬ 
ing it will pay to give special attention 
to the setting of the cylinder speed. 
If the cylinder speed is correct, all 
other parts of the machine should be 
operating at the speeds intended for 
them. By observation, the operator 
can judge whether the speed is 
correct for the condition and amount 
of grain passing through the combine. 

The speed of your cylinder may be 
too slow if: 

1. Some of the grain is not being 
threshed from heads 

2. Straw decks, grain pan and shoe 
are overloaded 

3. Grain is being lost over the straw 
deck or shoe 

4. Chaff is found in the grain deck. 


as the tops of the other teeth and 
make sure that all teeth are even. 

On bar-type cylinders, if replace¬ 
ment is necessary through wear, it is 
desirable usually to replace all the 
bars at the same time, to keep the' 
cylinder in balance. When only one 
bar needs to be replaced through 
stone damage or similar mishap, the 
bar opposite also should be replaced. 

ADJUSTMENT OF CONCAVES 

The setting of the concaves can 
affect the quality of the threshing. 
Ordinarily they are run as low as 
possible while still able to thresh the 
grain out of the heads. When the 
grain is tough or the chaff is tight, it 
will be necessary to raise the concaves 
all the way up at the front by the front 
concave adjustment. In really tough 
conditions, it may be necessary to put 
in extra rows of concave teeth in the 
tooth-type cylinder or raise the rear 
adjustment of the concaves in the bar- 
type cylinder. In some bar-type 
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Running the cylinder of the combine at the proper speed is important for good 
threshing and separating. Adjustment of the concave is also important. 


The speed of your cylinder may be 
too fast if: 

X. Grain is being broken or cracked 

2. The straw is being brbken too fine 

3. Grain is being thrown over the 
shoe and lost 

4. The combine vibrates excessively. 

CAUTION: For safety, do not 
lubricate or adjust the combine while 
the tractor engine or the combine 
engine is running, even though the 
drive mechanism is disengaged or 
"out of gear.” 

BALANCED CYLINDER WILL 
SAVE POWER AND WEAR 

Tooth-type and bar-type cylinders 
use less power and cylinder bearings 
are subject to less wear if the cylinders 
are kept in balance. Balance will be 
maintained if, when a broken or worn 
tooth is replaced, a new tooth is 
placed directly opposite the tooth 
replaced. The tooth which was 
replaced for balancing may be kept 
to replace other teeth in the cylinder 
to avoid upsetting the cylinder bal¬ 
ance. New teeth should be drawn 
into cylinder bars to the same level 


cylinder machines you adjust the 
height of the cylinder rather than 
the concaves. 

V-BELT ADJUSTMENT 

Many combines have V-Belt drives. 
A belt that is too loose or too tight 
will become overheated and belt and 
bearings may become damaged. The 
space between the belt and the bottom 
of the pulley groove should be Vs to 
3/16 inch so that the maximum belt 
surface will come in contact with 
the sides of the pulley groove. Belt 
tension may be adjusted by the 
belt idlers. ,i 
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ESSO GASOLINE is the ideal 
fuel for modern high compres¬ 
sion engines. It gives your 
tractor, car or truck smooth, 
purring power and plenty of it, 
with reserve to carry you through 
tough spots. It gives you low- 
cost operation and eliminates 
delays due to engine fouling. 
There is no coughing, jerking, 
stalling or "slow-down,” if your 
engine is in good running order 
mechanically, when you use 
Esso Gasoline. 

HEAT AND COOK WITH 
FUEL OIL 

Order now, and take advantage 
of Imperial Oil’s new reduced 
prices on Domestic Heating Oils 
and Diesel Fuels in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Get 
the new comfort and enjoy the 
convenience of oil burning cook¬ 
ing stoves, space heaters, hot 
water heaters, stock trough heat¬ 
ers and other oil burning equip¬ 
ment. Ample supplies of heating 
oils and diesel fuels are assured 
by Imperial Oil Limited. 

SEE YOUR IMPERIAL OIL AGENT 
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V-belts drive pulleys best when neither 
too tight nor too loose. Adjustment is 
made on the belt idlers or tightners. 

If care is taken to avoid overlubri¬ 
cating bearings close to a V-belt— 
particularity those on the belt idlers— 
there will be less danger of surplus 
grease getting on the belts. 


Mail this Coupon 
I” - -- 

I Imperial Oil Limited, 

| 56 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

J Please enter my name for free sub¬ 
scription to Imperial Farm News. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Little Blue Lake 

Continued from page 8 

His hand strayed to the earth and 
his finger began to trace meaningless 
angles in the litter of needles there. 
And again the distant past that at 
times seemed so dead and at other 
times, as now, so startlingly alive, 
rose before him. Once, in that past, 
he had been not only a hunter but a 
market hunter, faring forth with his 
rifle and bringing down whatever 
stirred before him. It had all seemed 
perfectly logical and right. Down 
there in Pimminar, at this minute, 
there were still people to whom such 
a procedure seemed logical and right. 
But- 

J OHNNY shook his head irritably. 

Of all wild birds, only the pas¬ 
senger pigeon had been more perse¬ 
cuted than the trumpeter swan. Their 
very size, and the ease with which 
they were brought within gun range, 
were plain invitations to anyone who 
had a gun to go out and hunt them. 
This pair would surely be discovered 
before the summer ended. Johnny’s 
frown deepened. He -could turn them 
over to a game warden. But wardens 
were busy men, and they had to visit 
many places. The very best a warden 
could do was visit the lake once a day. 
He had better keep the swans to him¬ 
self, and meet any emergencies when 
they came up. Johnny rose and walked 
thoughtfully on. 

He broke from the forest into the 
village, a collection of two dozen neat 
little buildings that huddled between 
two tall mountains, and entered the 
hotel. He carefully avoided looking at 
the idlers in the lobby, and confronted 
the angular, heavy-jawed hotel-keeper. 

“I’m stayin’ awhile,” he said. “Come 
frost I aim to build me a trappin’ 
cabin. Anybody runnin’ any traps back 
in there by that little blue lake with 
all the tules around it?” 

The hotel-keeper squinted at him, 
“Why?” 

“If they are I’ll buy the line from 
’em. If they ain’t, I’m stakin’ it out 
right now.” 

“They ain’t,” the hotel-keeper said. 
“I reckon you’re welcome to it. A room 
by the month will be ten dollars.” 

Johnny handed a twenty-dollar bill 
over the counter and went up to bed. 

Johnny was up long before dawn 
the next morning, and into the moun¬ 
tains. The fresh morning breeze swept 
from the valleys over the crests, and 
whipped about his face and body as 
he followed the spine of the bare ridge 
back up to the little blue lake. He 
stopped to take the lifeless body of a 
strangled coyote from his snare, cut 
its ears off in order to collect the 
five-dollar bounty, and carried the car¬ 
cass far back from the trail. That was 
waste, and as such was regrettable. 
But a pair of trumpeter swans were 
about to make their nest on the little 
blue lake, and any number of coyotes 
could be snared if so doing would 
insure the swans’ life. 

Johnny sat down beneath a tree at 
the top of the slope leading to the 
lake, and let his glance rove upwards 
through the branches of the spruce to 
the sky. A singing happiness and a 
vast joy possessed his whole being. 
For longer than was right or just those 
trackless skyways had been empty of 
the noblest bird that had ever winged 
across them. But not any more, never 
any more. There were still swans, and 
there was Johnny Elder to watch over 


and protect them. If this pair hatched 
their cygnets, and brought them to 
maturity, the trumpeters had at least 
a fighting chance to come back. No— 
they must come back. 

When the sun became hot Johnny 
Elder moved close to and sat with his 
back against the spruce’s trunk, watch¬ 
ing and listening. Through the trees 
he could see the sparkle of the little 
blue lake, and once he leaned eagerly 
forward as he thought he saw a flash 
of white against the water. But he did 
not go down to or venture near the 
lake. He knew the birds that he was 
watching. They had not yet built their 
nest, and to be frightened by a man 
now might mean that they would fly 
on to some other lake where they 
would never be found. But once they 
built their nest, and hatched their 
young, nothing could persuade them 
to leave unless the young went with 
them. All day, and for weeks after¬ 
wards, he remained where he could 
watch the lake and listen for the out¬ 
cry or commotion that would spell 
trouble there. Twice, in that long 
period of watchful waiting, he saw 


moving head alert the female brought 
up the rear. The male swerved at 
right angles to the reeds, and swam 
down their border until he walked in 
shallow water. Raising one foot, he 
stood a motionless guard while his 
mate dipped her head beneath a sur¬ 
face and brought up a bill full of the 
succulent reed bulbs that grew in such 
abundance there. With a single flip of 
her bill she scattered them on the 
ground and the cygnets picked them 
up. 

Johnny watched in sheerest ecstasy, 
an unbroken spell of pure delight. His 
wildest hopes had pictured three 
cygnets, but there were five. The two 
swans had become seven. And with 
seven trumpeters alive in the world 
they must surely survive, to live and 
to grow, and to become again the 
great flocks that had travelled in such 
rapt and singing beauty through the 
sky. And if the trumpeter swans did 
not die, Johnny felt, all the things 
that had gone into the making of him¬ 
self, and those who had gone before 
him and those who were to come after, 
would not die either. Trumpeter 



“Well, it could sound like ‘Tales from The Vienna Woods’ if the sate weren’t 

so dull.” 


the male swan swim by on the blue 
water. Then, very late in the after¬ 
noon of a sultry summer day, he had 
to see them all. 

He crawled down the mountain on 
his belly, heedless of the rocks that 
scraped and scratched his body and 
tore his clothing. An inch, two inches, 
at a time, he hitched himself forward. 
He came to a tree at the edge of the 
little blue lake, and peered cautiously 
around the trunk. The swan’s nest, a 
huge thing made of rushes, was just 
within the tules that bordered the lake. 
Swimming before it, the female 
ducked her head and crooned low in 
her throat while she coaxed five downy 
cygnets into the water. 

Johnny watched breathlessly as the 
five swan chicks stopped uncertainly 
at the place where the blue waters of 
the lake lapped the edge of the nest. 
The big male swam over, curving his 
long neck and ducking his head to 
greet his children’s entry into their 
world. One by one the cygnets 
launched themselves, like brave little 
ships, and for a few seconds swam 
happily about while they accustomed 
themselves to this new element. Then 
they began ducking their heads and 
tossing drops of water into the air. 

T HE big male whirled, and ripples 
curled in his wake as he started 
straight for some reed beds a little 
way from the nest. The five cygnets 
strung out behind him, and with ever- 


swans could be spared no more than 
anything else. Complete loss of any¬ 
thing was a tragedy that could never 
be atoned. They— 

“Purty, ain’t they?” 

F OR a split second Johnny lay 
silently, so engrossed in watching 
the swans that even now his mind 
would not comprehend the fact that 
another man had come up to and 
whispered beside him. But when he 
whirled, he did so with a sudden and 
cat-like motion that brought him fac¬ 
ing the silent stranger. Partially 
obscured in the gathering darkness, 
grey-shirted, grey-trousered, weak¬ 
faced, the other man lay ten feet 
away. It was Rafe Jacobs, a town idler 
who spent most of his spare time in 
the lobby of the Pimminar Hotel. For 
a moment Johnny’s eyes bored into his. 
Then, “What are you doin’ here?” 

Rafe Jacobs shrugged, “Just driftin’ 
around.” 

“Didn’t anybody tell you that I 
staked out this country?” 

“I ain’t doin’ no harm.” 

Johnny Elder said, “I staked out this 
lake an’ everything about it. That 
means those swans out there, too.” 

Rafe Jacobs said unconcernedly, 
“They’re trumpeters, aren’t they?” 

Johnny Elder waited until he had 
finished speaking. Then, “That’s right. 
They’re trumpeters. But they’re mine. 
If you try to hurt them, or send any¬ 


body here who might try it. I’ll kill 
you myself!” 

“Get goin’, an’ start now!” 

One night, four weeks later, Johnny 
Elder walked from the mountain into 
the little village of Pimminar. He 
entered the hotel, and was about to 
go past the clerk on duty at the 
counter when the clerk stopped him. 
“There's somebody to see you.” 
Johnny looked around. A short and 
bald man, who even at that distance 
somehow gave the impression of a 
hunting hawk, was coming across the 
room toward him. Johnny stopped, and 
the man’s opaque eyes looked into his 
grey ones. 

“Are you Johnny Elder?” he asked. 
“Yes.” 

“May I have a few words with 
you?”- 

“I reckon.” 

Johnny followed him across the 
room, and sat at one end of a couch 
while the short, bald man perched on 
the other. He smiled, a cold and 
shrewdly calculating smile, and cleared 
his throat. 

M Y name’s Harkness,” he said. “I 
represent the Canatheum 
Museum. A Pimminar correspondent, 
Rafe Jacobs, told me that there were 
trumpeters in this country and that 
you know where they were.” 

“So?” 

“I waited a month,” Harkness con¬ 
tinued, “so that the cygnets would be 
large enough to make the family group 
I want. The Canatheum has no 
trumpeters, and all I’m getting from it 
is honor. They’ll name the new wing 
of the building for me if I can bring in 
a group. Jacobs would not tell me 
where they are, but there’s fifty dollars 
in it if you will.” 

Johnny Elder said very slowly, 
“Mister, do you know that these may 
be the last trumpeters in the. world?” 

“Of course. But it’s only a family 
group, and as such it cannot possibly 
survive anyway. If you do not tell 
me where they are, I’ll find them.” 

“You do, Mister,” Johnny Elder 
said, “you come for them swans, you 
come fightin’l” 

The hunter’s opaque eyes grew 
cloudy. “Let’s leave it that way,” he 
said. “When I come for them. I’ll 
come fighting!” 

J OHNNY ELDER sat alone in his 
dark room, watching while the 
lights of Pimminar village winked out 
one by one. The hand of terror reached 
out from the darkness clammily to 
caress his brow. The hunter had come, 
he could be neither bluffed nor fright¬ 
ened away, and the last trumpeters 
on earth were in deadly peril. But 
something else pressed through even 
that terrifying knowledge and the 
great fear it brought. The swans on the 
little blue lake still had Johnny Elder 
to protect them. Johnny stirred in the 
darkness and in his mind tried exactly 
to calculate the chances he had of so 
doing. 

The Pimminars were a land of lakes, 
small bodies of water set like 
emeralds between the peaks that 
shielded them. Rafe Jacobs, who knew 
that Johnny made no empty threats, 
was afraid to tell the hunter exactly 
where the swans were. If he searched 
out all Pimminar waters, as well he 
might, he could easily spend weeks 
in searching before he stumbled onto 
the little blue lake. Johnny sat back 
on the bed, sweating in the darkness 
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How Nickel Benefits Canada 


Since more than ninety per cent of the 
Nickel produced in Canada is sold to 
the United States and other countries, 
it brings a constant flow of dollars back 
to Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel 
industry is one of our chief sources 
of U.S. dollars so essential at the present 
time to maintain our foreign trade and 
make available products not produced 
in this country. 


These dollars help pay the wages of the 
14,000 Nickel employees, and help pro¬ 
vide the dollars which make it possible 
to pay millions in freight to Canadian 
railways, to buy timber, steel, coal, 
machinery and supplies amounting to 
many millions each year. 

These millions, flowing into all indus¬ 
tries through the length and breadth of 
Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 


Canadian Nickel 

FIRST PRODUCED IN CANADA IN 1889 


Romance of 
Nickel” a 60-page 
j book fully ill us- 
\ trated, will be sent 
free on request to 
anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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In the years following 1889, the cycling craze swept this continent. Men and women, 
both young and old took to wheels. For the first time, people began to see the country, and 
a demand arose for better roads. The development of automobile transportation in the 
present century was made possible by further expansion of our highway system and the 
use of Nickel alloys for important parts of automobiles. The use of these stronger, 
tougher alloys greatly reduced breakdowns and made the automobile safe and reliable. 
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. . . and don't worry about me. Long as that 
new hired hand feeds me Alox Linseed Oil 
Cake, I’ll keep fat and healthy. It's the high 
oil content and digestible calcium, phosphorous 
and vegetable proteins in Alox that'll bring 
highest prices for me . . . come market time! 
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and writhing inwardly. He had been a 
fool to stay in the village. Certainly 
this man who could imagine trumpeter 
swans only as a lifeless group in some 
museum must find out that he had 
left the hotel every morning, and come 
back to it every night. Thus his search 
was narrowed to the waters within a 
day’s walk of the village. Even so 
there were many lakes, and little 
ponds and streams. 

Johnny took off his shoes and 
moved soundlessly about on the bare 
floor. An old trapper might himself 
be trapped, but not hopelessly. It was 
well to plan for everything, and 
Johnny had planned for everything 
he could when he came to the Pim- 
minars. He lay down, and reached 
under his bed for the pound cans of 
pemmican he had stored there. He 
placed the blanket from his bed care¬ 
fully in a pack basket, along with the 
pemmican, the small sack of flour, the 
sealed coffee, and the can of sugar 
that were to have been his rations 
should he have had to stay in the 
wilderness while prospecting a good 
trap-line. It was good fare, solid fare, 
a man could live a long time on it 
without wanting anything else. In the 
darkness, Johnny scribbled with a pen¬ 
cil on a sheet of paper: 

I’ve gone to camp in the moun¬ 
tains. Don’t look for me. 

H E pinned the note, along with a 
five-dollar bill to pay for the 
blanket, to the bed and opened the 
window. A pale moon rode low over 
the Pimminars, and its wan light 
sprayed the shadow-streaked earth. 
Johnny lowered the basket to the 
ground, and then climbed through the 
open window to drop softly beside it. 
He sat down, deep in the shadow cast 
by the hotel, and put on his shoes. 
For a moment he lingered, then stole 
away from the village into the dark¬ 
ness of the friendly forest. The hunter 
must not find the swans. But if he did, 
he must find their champion ready to 
defend them. 

Johnny climbed the mountain, and 
walked through the spruces to the 
little blue lake. It was calm and still 
in the moonlight, and near the tules a 
barely distinguishable white mark 
revealed the male swan keeping his 
eternal vigil near the nest of his mate 
and young. Johnny stared hard at it, 
squinting through the deceptive light. 
The parent birds had entered their 
moult and could not fly, and the 
young were not yet ready to fly. The 
hunter, coming to the lake now, could 
easily kill the whole family. Out on 
the lake, the male murmured low in 
his throat and paddled uneasily about 
as some deep-seated sixth sense 


brought to him the hint of an enemy 
nearby. v 

Johnny Elder stole back to the top 
of the mountain, and broke from the 
bottoms of some small spruces a 
handful of dry twigs and branches. He 
struck a match, and by its yellow 
bloom of light laid and kindled a fire. 
Johnny ripped open a can of pem¬ 
mican, sliced some of it into his long- 
handled skillet, cooked, and ate it. He 
fried sourdough bread in the same 
pan, and cached his pack in a hidden 
niche under the small spruces. Soft 
and glowingly warm, the summer 
night closed about him as he slept on 
the needle-carpeted ground. 

He was up with the first light of 
morning, and down to the little blue 
lake. The trumpeters came out of the 
tules, the male swimming first, the 
five cygnets following, and the female 
bringing up the rear. Johnny watched 
them go to shallow water and begin 
to feed, and he stole softly away from 
the lake back to the mountain. But 
throughout the day no startled cry of 
jay or crow broke the stillness, there 
were no sounds save those customary 
to the Pimminars. With the night, 
Johnny went back to the lake and at 
a place far from the swans’ nest took 
from his pocket a fishing line and 
hook. He kicked his heels into a 
crumbling bank, and uncovered fat 
worms that crawled there. His baited 
hook sailed out into the water, and 
settled slowly down. Johnny waited, 
squatting by the lake until the fine in 
his hand tugged gently. He struck, and 
pulled a flapping bluegill from the 
cold waters of the little blue lake. A 
man who knew how to live in the 
wilderness could live well there. 

T HE summer wore on. The hot, 
golden days of August folded one 
by one into the cool, frost-tinted ones 
of early September, and hope began 
to live in Johnny Elder. The hunter 
had not yet come, and the swan 
family was still intact. But—Johnny 
Elder’s eyes darted about the forest, 
as though the very trees might be 
enemies capable of fearful things. By 
this time the hunter’s field must be 
very much narrower. Surely he had 
had time to explore most of the lakes 
and streams within a day’s journey of 
Pimminar. Johnny rose in a little half- 
panic, and stalked down the mountain 
to look at the swans. 

The female and the five cygnets 
were gathered in a compact little flock 
near the nest by the tules. Shining 
through the evening twilight, the big 
male was swimming erratically around 
them, bending his head to the water, 
raising and lowering his wings, and 
making little clucking noises with his 
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Go 9 and 15 m.p.h. on your old model 
John Deere A or B. Two separate, addi¬ 
tional speeds. On Farmall F-20, F-30, or 
Regular Model, you can do 14 to 15 
m.p.h.; or if you prefer, you can have 10 
m.p.h. gear box for the F-20 or Regular 
Model. Installed with or without Lift-All 
Pump. 

Bring your old tractor up to date. Do 
many more jobs in a day. Ideal for buck¬ 
ing hay, rotary hoes, long hauls, etc. Does 
not interfere with present gears. 

Also Gear Box for Farmall H or M 
Adds Useful Middle Gear 

Equip your H or M with this handy 
in-between speed of 10 m.p.h. Not too 
fast, not too slow for many field jobs. If 
you prefer, you can have 7 m.p.h. gear 
box. Quickly, easily installed. 

Write today tor full particulars. Be sure 
to name tractor you are interested in. 

BEHLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 824 Columbus, Nebr. 


GRAIN AUGER 1 

PORTABLE AND TRUCK 
GRAIN AUGER. 

Grain Boxes to fit any truck. 

E. A. KJELLANDER & SON 

1739 Hamilton St. Regina, Sask. 



No thick and thin spots 
Paper case prevents tangling 

Ask also for Plymouth 
Hay Fork Rope 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 

WELLAND, ONTARIO 


CAR OWNERS—ATTENTION 

If you have hot received your copy, write us to 
mail you our FREE CATALOG of new auto parts 
and accessories. Largest stock in. Canada of used 
and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Igni¬ 
tion parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire 
Retreading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block. Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 

263 to 273 Fort St. Winnipeg 


bill. The lake erupted violently as he 
flung himself across it. His nine foot 
wings spread and he was in the air. 

Up he went, and up, swinging in 
great circles over the lake, rising so 
high that he was lost to sight. But 
the wild trumpeting song he sang 
drifted back to fill the valley. It echoed 
from the mountain peaks, was caught 
up and whirled away by the wind. 
Head proudly erect, the female 
watched her mate and the cygnets 
flapped their wings. The swan came 
back to the lake, appearing suddenly 
out of the night and alighting on the 
water. 

Johnny Elder’s eyes shone, and a 
little pulse within his head began to 
beat with a steady, happy rhythm. 
This was what he had wanted to see. 
Cold weather was coming, and the 
swans were growing restless as it 



“OA this battered old bell — I’ve been 
wearing it for years.” 


advanced. Given another week, and 
perhaps even less, they would be off 
to their wintering grounds and safe 
from poachers. Johnny went back up 
the mountain for his blanket, gathered 
it around him and curled up by a 
tree. Once more, just this once, he 
wanted to see a flock of trumpeters, 
winging through the sky. He fell into 
a fitful sleep from which he sporad¬ 
ically awakened. 

H E was finally awakened in the cool, 
moist light of early morning by 
something hard thrust against his ribs. 
Johnny rolled over, and looked up to 
meet the hawk’s eyes of the hunter. 
The muzzle of the hunter’s elaborately 
carved shotgun was jammed against 
Johnny Elder’s chest. 

For a moment Johnny lay perfectly 
still, gathering his senses about him 
while he looked at this man who could 
not be frightened. The hunter’s cold 
eyes shone with an eager, expectant 
light, and there was a little smile on 
his face. But there was no mercy 
there. He spoke. 

“I warned you that I would come 
fighting, my friend. If you’re interested 
in knowing how I found the swans, I 
heard the cob trumpeting last night.” 

Johnny Elder moved slightly, and 
the shotgun’s muzzle was jammed a 
little harder into his ribs. The hunter’s 
eyes opened, as will those of a hawk 
that holds a rabbit in its talons and 
sees it about to escape. Johnny turned 
his head. The swans were swimming 
nervously near the tules. And then 
Johnny Elder moved suddenly, rolling 
aside and feeling the hot powder from 
the shotgun burn his ribs as its muzzle 
dug into the earth and belched its 
charge of shot there. 

Almost at the same second Johnny 
flung himself upward, rising to his 
knees and wrapping his long, work- 
hardened arms about the hunter’s 
knees. His grip tightened, he felt the 
muscles in his shoulders constrict as 


he sought to bring the hunter to the 
ground. He looked up, and dimly 
above him saw the hunter’s taut face. 
The man’s arms were raised, the shat¬ 
tered shotgun rose high in the air. 
Johnny ducked, and at the same time 
closed his eyes as though to shield 
himself from the impending blow. The 
heavy walnut stock smashed against 
the back of his head, and he tried to 
tighten his grip on the hunter’s knees. 
But it was as though his arms had no 
strength, his mind no will. A thousand 
little shattered bits of light danced in 
his head. Then all light faded, and he 
sank slowly back to the ground. 

When he moved again he did so 
painfully, slowly. Sunlight streamed 
down on the lake, and the sound of 
its little wavelets washing the shore 
carrie musically to his ears. Johnny 
tried to move and could not. For a 
few seconds he lay quietly on the 
ground. Slowly, but clearly, the 
hunter came into sharp focus. He was 
standing a little away from Johnny, 
red-faced and panting. The shattered 
shotgun swung from his hand, and he 
looked from Johnny Elder out on the 
lake. Johnny tried to move his arms, 
and when he could not, knew that he 
was bound. The pain of the ropes 
twisted about his arms and legs began 
to come in little sharp flashes through 
the dull anesthesia induced by the 
blow on the head. His gaze followed 
the hunter’s out on the lake. 

T HE cygnets and the female 
trumpeter had gone into the tules, 
but even from this distance the white¬ 
ness of their plumage shone through 
the reed stalks and betrayed their 
hiding place. The big male swam back 
and forth before the place in which his 
family had hidden. Johnny turned dull 
eyes on the hunter. Had the swans 
remained on the open lake, they could 
not have been caught. But they could 
not flee through the tules. The hunter 
could easily wade across the lake and 
club the cygnets and the female to 
death in the trap they had entered. 
Johnny writhed on the ground. But 
the ropes only bit deeper into his tor¬ 
tured arms and legs. 

The hunter did not speak, or look 
at him again. Johnny saw him, still 
carrying the broken gun, wade into 
the lake. Water rose to his arm pits, 
and as though it was a precious thing 
with ammunition to be kept dry he 
held the shotgun high above his head. 
The big male swam a little faster and 
a little more nervously. When the 
hunter was a third of the way across 
the lake, the swan skittered over its 
surface, and rose from it into the air. 
He flew away, almost to the head of 
the lake. Within the tules, the cygnets 
and the female had not yet moved. 

Johnny tried to and could not tear 
his eyes away from the wading hunter. 
He was only hip deep now, ascending 
into the shallow water on the lake’s 



layers I hear tell about.” 
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>• Experienced horsemen know there’s 
nothing like Absorbine for relieving lame¬ 
ness and stiffness. By speeding the flow of 
blood to the injury, it helps carry off con¬ 
gestion ... usually brings swellings down in 
B few hours I Won’t blister or remove hair. 
A stand-by for over 50 years, a LONG- 
LASTING BOTTLE of Absorbine costa 
Only $2.50. At all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE 


—& !YI— 

DON'T WASTE TIME 

Let us do your magneto, generator and starter 
repairs. One day service. All work guaranteed. 
We are authorized service stations for American 
Bosch, Eiseman and Wico, Fairbanks-Morse 
Magnetos. 

BROWN <ft MURRAY LIMITED 
\237 Fort St., Winnipeg 130 9th St., Brandon^ 


LIGHT and POWER 

from your own 


KOHLER 

Electric Plant 



Make work easier, save time, 
provide conveniences you’ve 
wanted. Reliable, economical to 
operate. Starts automatically. 
Provides stand-by protection 
when storms cut off current. 
350 watts to 10 KW, AC or DC. 
Also 32 and 110 volt battery 
charging plants. 



Kohler Electric Plant SA21, 3KW, 115 
volt AC. Automatic start and stop. Length 
41", width, 16", height 27V.". 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


Worry of 

FALSE TEETH 

Slipping or Irritating? 

Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping-, dropping or -wobbling when you 
eat, talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This pleasant 
powder gives a remarkable sense of added 
comfort and security by holding plates 
more firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 
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HOW LYE CAN HELP YOU 
WITH ALL FARM CLEANING 


Did you ever consider how much time is spent each day in cleaning 
on your farm? It’s probably many hours when you add the house¬ 
hold cleaning chores (such as dishes and floors) to those around 
the farm — stables, barns, poultry houses, milking equipment, etc. 
One of the best ways to cut down on this cleaning time — and still do a 
thorough job — is to use Gillett’s Lye. 3 teaspoons of Gillett’s Lye to a 
gallon of Water is an excellent 
cleanser for all household purposes. 

It lifts grimed-in dirt right out of 
floors, cuts through grease, and 
thoroughly deodorizes as it cleans. 

Even food baked on to cooking 
utensils is quickly and easily re¬ 
moved with Gillett’s. The above 
solution strength may also be used 
to clean all farm buildings. It makes 
short work of the messiest jobs, and 
leaves equipment sanitary and 
fresh-smelling. 

CLEANING DRAINS 

Slow running or blocked-up 
drains are usually caused by an 
accumulation of grease in the waste 
pipe which is impossible to move 
by the old-fashioned plunger 
method. To clear blocked drains 
pour in 3 tablespoons of Gillett’s 
Lye, leave for half an hour, then 
run through cold water. To keep 
drains running free use 2 tablespoons 
of Gillett’s once a week. It’s a good 
way to keep those plumbers’ bills 
down! Full strength Gillett's is also 
an excellent cleaner for inside and 
outside toilets. 

SOAP FOR ljf A BAR 

Excellent, low-cost household 
soap can be easily prepared from 
leftover fats and Gillett’s Lye. 10 oz. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 

Gillett’s is particularly recom¬ 
mended for cleaning buildings 
housing animals or poultry. Besides 
being a highly effective cleanser, 
Gillett’s actually disinfects as it 
cleans, killing many parasites, 
viruses, microbes and other agents 
that cause disease. Regular use of 
Gillett’s to clean your farm build¬ 
ings is a big step towards maintain¬ 
ing good health in your flocks and 
herds. Get Gillett’s Lye next time 
you buy. guf-119 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET Q 

Many hints on how Gillett's can save /** 

you time, trouble and expense around K$L 
the home and farm. Write for Gillett's / wg 
Lye Booklet, Standard Brands Limited, 

Room 801, Dominion Square Building, ^ 

Montreal, P.Q. * 

ALWAYS DISSOLVE LYE IN COLD WATER. 

THE ACTION OF THE LYE ITSELF HEATS THE WATER. 



• Less slipping . . . less wear . . . faster 

work done in less time for less expense 

; . . that’s the story when you use Gutta 

Percha RED RIBBON Thresher Drive 

Belts. With Gutta Percha Belting, 

power at the pulley is power at the 

machine ... no "leakage” due to 

worn, slipping belts. These belts 

are designed and built specially 

for farm jobs ... by men who 

know what such jobs demand 

in a belt. Specify Gutta j||g 

Percha RED RIBBON 

Belts, and save time, t 

work, money! mjmlM 


GUTTA 


PERCHA 


opposite side. Johnny fought back a 
sudden, revolting sickness. This was 
happening, but yet it could not hap¬ 
pen. He forced himself back to the 
reality of the thing. 

Only a miracle from the sky could 
save the female and cygnets now. 
Johnny closed his eyes. But after a 
moment he opened them again. He 
gasped, and it was as though he was 
only a disembodied pair of eyes wit¬ 
nessing the miracle for which he had 
prayed. 

The big male was coming back, 
flying at furious speed. The hunter 
stood still in the water, the shotgun 
gripped firmly in both hands and held 
over his shoulder as though it was a 
baseball bat. He glanced at the line of 
tules, still fifty yards away, and sought 
a firmer place to brace his feet. The 
swan came down, and paused just 
over the hunter. His wings beat like 
pounding mauls. Johnny saw the 
hunter stagger, and go down in the 
water. He came up gasping, the shot¬ 
gun no longer in bis hands. But again 
the swan poised over him with wings 
pounding. He lit on the lake, and half 
rose as he attacked with snapping beak 
and still-flailing pinions. The hunter 
held one arm before his eyes, and 
again went down into the lake. Johnny 
closed his eyes, and kept them closed 
for a long time. 

When he opened them again there 
was no sign of the hunter, and Johnny 
knew that he lay drowned and lifeless 
on the bottom of the little blue lake. 
The swan had called his mate and 
children from their hiding place in the 
tules, and they were swimming very 
rapidly down the lake. Johnny hitched 
himself painfully erect, and backed to 
a grey boulder that reared its mossy 
head between two spruces. He held 
his pinioned hands against it, began 
to saw the ropes that bound them up 
and down on one of the boulder’s 
sharp edges. 

I T was night before he was finally 
free. For four hours he lay beside 
the lake, letting life come back into his 
numbed hands and feet and listening 
to the sound of wings out on the water. 
Then he dragged himself back to the 
boulder and lit a fire beside it. All 
night he lay exhaustedly there. But 
when the wan, mournful light of 
morning stole from the mountain peaks 
he walked to and looked out on the 
little blue lake. The trumpeters were 
swimming near the centre. 

Suddenly the male extended his 
wings arid his body rose on the water. 
Then he was in motion, and the lake 
shivered as air blasts from his beating 
wings hammered against it. For five, 
ten, fifteen feet he skimmed over the 
lake and was in the air. The excited 
cygnets set up a furious splashing, 
trying out the wings that they had 
learned to use while the safe mantle 
of darkness covered them. One 
launched itself. The female and the 
remaining cygnets rose together. 

Higher and higher they climbed. 
They formed themselves into a long 
line, with the big male at their head, 
and his startling trumpet call drifted 
back to earth. Then they oriented 
themselves and flew southwest. A 
great happiness and vast contentment 
settled on Johnny Elder. The swans 
would survive. In the direction they 
had taken lay a vast and wonderful 
wilderness where all men who loved 
wild things had decreed that they be 
forever safe, to live as they cbose. 
That way lay Yellowstone. 

The End. 


YOUR CHILD’S SAKE 

Remember these vital 
laxative factsl 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset the children. 
It won’t make them feel bad 
afterwards. 

—H’s not too strongl 

Ex-Lax can be given to the 
children with complete con¬ 
fidence. Although it has a fine 
chocolate taste, its action is 
thorough and dependable. 

—it's not too mild I 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—tho Happy Medium I 

FY_| AY the Chocolated Laxative 
Only rs*. or it*. 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Meii, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 




. mfjv NEW 2-WAY 

FOLDING BLOWER 

The engineering idea of the 
HI V ( y® ar — see demonstrated 
A \ \ at fairs and dealer show 

rooms. ONE MAN in ONE 
MINUTE can: 1. Tilt it on- 
40 * ts a * r w ^ ee ^ 8 * or trans ‘ 
porting. 2. Lift the 9-foot 
auger with one hand to let 
wagon drive thru. Blows all 
forages and grains. 

i^^»TCHET Hammermill 


A BIG Mill even small tractors 
can pull. First slices, then 
grinds. Knives and 4-way hat¬ 
chet-hammers reduce ear corn, 
fodder and roughage for easy, 
fast grinding. Speeds feeding 
tremendously.Takes less power. 

See demonstration at fairs 
or your dealer's — 


|f|§ for free folders and prices. 


590 York Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Distributor: 

G00DIS0N INDUSTRIES LTD., Sarnie, Ontario 



FIRST aidfo? 

BURNS 


Always keep 
"Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
handy, too for cuts, 
bruises, scalds, .vwvu 

coughs and 101 | NS | S t^" 

other home | 0N THE 
uses. \ GENUINE 


Vaseline 

trade mark 

PETROLEUM* JELLY 


AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ontario 
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M ANITOBA Women’s Institutes manage to 
make their annual provincial meeting some¬ 
thing more than just business sessions for 
the hearing of reports of past activities, passing 
resolutions and the outlining of aims and program 
for the year ahead. For one thing it is something 
of a holiday for the rural women who attend. There 
is, too, good mental food and the stimulation of 
thought through new ideas brought by special 
guest-speakers. This year’s meeting, held at the 
University during the second week of June had 
over 200 registered but the audience grew to close 
to 500 on Thursday afternoon, when buses brought 
some 250 American rural women from points along 
the border of North Dakota. A number of W.I. 
members, en route to the Sixteenth Biennial Con¬ 
ference of the Federated Women’s Institutes, held 
the following week in Saskatoon, stopped off at 
Winnipeg to pay a friendly visit and bring greetings 
from their respective provinces. 

The district conventions, held during weeks just 
prior to the provincial meeting, serve to dispose of 
much routine business, to consolidate subjects for 
resolutions and provide for the election of district 
officers. The Manitoba W.I. have for many years 
past closed their annual meeting with a formal 
dinner, having some special speaker for that 
occasion, which is one of the highlights of the week. 
This year they were particularly fortunate in having 
Mrs. Raymond Sayer of Ackworth, Iowa, president 
of the Associated Country Women of the World, 
who spoke on Women’s Responsibilities in World 
Leadership. 

The holiday atmosphere is created by the fact 
that many of the delegates and visitors live in resi¬ 
dence at the university site. They are free for the 
time being of home cares and responsibilities. They 
are spared any rush or inconvenience of getting to 
and from sessions. They mingle with women from 
other parts of the province and make many new 
friends during meal hours, on sight-seeing, visiting 
or shopping jaunts. Very few large gatheririgs can 
equal or surpass Manitoba W.I. in community 
singing, either in harmony or spirit. This popular 
feature, interspersed through business and social 
sessions has been led for the past few years by Miss 
Pauline Tennant with Mrs. George Dally at the 
piano. It served to break the tedium of listening to 
many speeches and was the cause of much merri¬ 
ment. It added to the zest of the Get Acquainted 
Party on Thursday evening when American and 
Canadian rural women joined wholeheartedly in 
an evening of impromptu entertainment and fun. “I 
wish that we could find some way of getting our 
W.I. women to romp, play games, twiddle then- 
fingers above their ears and wave their arms in 
nonsense motion songs,” was the comment of a 
visitor from one of the maritime provinces of'Can¬ 
ada. Then she added regretfully: “I’m afraid that 
we are rather too serious and reserved to have the 
kind of fun that you have here at your Manitoba 
convention.” 

There were greetings from a new figure in admin¬ 
istration of the Department of Agriculture, which 
sponsors and supervises Women’s Institute work 
and there was a pause to pay tribute and say adieu 
officially to one who has had much to do in an 
administrative way with the organization since it 
was started. Hon. F. C. Bell, recently appointed 
Minister of Agriculture, spoke briefly in greeting on 
Wednesday morning. At the closing dinner meet¬ 
ing J. H. Evans, retiring after 34 years of service as 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, was presented with 
an inscribed certificate of honorary life membership 
in the W.I. and an emblem pin. In reply Mr. Evans 
mentioned the various personalities of the women 
who had presided over the W.I. and paid tribute 
to their courage and sincerity—qualities needed 
greatly in the world of today. 

T HIS year the Manitoba meeting took on some¬ 
thing of the tone of a national as well as an 
international meeting. Mrs. Allison MacMillan of 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., brought greetings as presi¬ 
dent of the F.W.I.C. She told of attending, this 


Many interesting features, visitors and 
topics of importance marked this year’s 
meeting of the Manitoba Women’s 
Institutes 

by AMY J. ROE 

past spring, meetings of the United Nations at 
Lake Success as a representative of Canadian farm 
women. She was at the opening meeting of the 
General Assembly at Flushing Meadows and told of 
the plea for strong support from non-governmental 
organizations to the United Nations Appeal for 
Children. She had listened in to the discussions on 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Not until 
such time as it is passed by the legislature of each 
country is it binding upon the nations who are 
signatory to the U.N. Charter. In Canada, it will be 
a matter of provincial arrangement. It can be 
accepted in part or as a whole. December 10 is the 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration and 
it was felt, she said, that this day should be widely 
celebrated to make it more widely known. United 
Nations’ Day is October 24 and she asked W.I’s 
across Canada to mark this day in a way suitable 
for the occasion. It is hoped that it will eventually 
be proclaimed as a public holiday in many countries. 

Mrs. MacMillan pointed out that the F.W.I.C. 
now has approximately 80,000 members. It is 


Plaice Gt 

Over the plain, the sky curves vast and lone; 

Darkness sheets the vacant, silent ground 

Like covers in a tenantless chill house 

Long-emptied of kind light and human sound. 

But when cheery morning strides the open 
land 

Dashing wheat and windbreak clean of night¬ 
time gloom. 

Dust-sheets will be stripped, blinds raised, 
the house rouse up 

With tenants bustling, brisk, in every room. 

—Anne Marriott. 


affiliated with the A.C.W.W. which organization 
plans to hold its next triennial meeting in Denmark 
in 1950. The Federated Women’s Institutes are 
exploring the possibility of extending an invitation 
to the Associated Country Women of the World to 
hold its 1953 meeting in Canada but are concerned 
with the problem of planning for it because of a 
limited budget. 

Miss Anna Lewis, Director of W.I. for Ontario, 
told of how membership now stands at the high 
figure of 44,150 in 4,001 local institutes and of the 
difficulty of holding a provincial convention because 
they can not find a building large enough at Guelph 
to hold a gathering that would be representative of 
all locals. A $19,000 fund was built up and turned 
over in 1948 to establish five $100 scholarships 
each year to rural girls entering the degree course 
in Home Economics at MacDonald Institute, 
Guelph, Ontario. Another fund of $25,000 is being 
established to aid rural girls to take six units in 
homemaking courses conducted by the Extension 
Service in the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Mrs. J. L. Futcher, president of Ontario W.I., 
reported that a portrait is being painted of Mrs. 
Adelaide Hoodless, founder of the first W.I. and 
will be hung in the National Art Gallery, Ottawa. 
Greetings were brought from Nova Scotia by Mrs. 
E. Smith; from New Brunswick by Miss Alma 
Weldon, Director, and by Mrs. G. E. Martin from 
Prince Edward Island. Miss Grace de Long, State 
Home Demonstration Leader, North Dakota, told 
of four German women invited to visit farm homes 


for two months in North Dakota and of a scholar¬ 
ship being offered to a young German woman with 
leadership ability by American farm women, to 
promote better understanding between the two 
countries. 

T HE international note was maintained through¬ 
out Thursday’s program. W. R. Leslie of 
Morden spoke on the International Peace Garden 
and Mrs. Sayer traced the history and progress of 
A.C.W.W. Its membership is estimated at five and 
one-half million rural women from 84 societies in 
25 countries. Its objectives are to promote goodwill 
and understanding; improve the lot of country 
women and to provide a voice for them in inter¬ 
national affairs. “We are now moving into a new 
era, into a world of action. For the first time rural 
women have a voice in international affairs. If they 
want to speak on international affairs then they 
should be prepared to take part in rural organiza¬ 
tions, affiliated with the A.C.W.W. We must know 
the economic facts which are shaping the world 
today. Women must begin to study for action, must 
come to grips with real problems. We cannot afford 
to skitter around. We have to learn how to become 
politically effective and to influence policy by get¬ 
ting on policy-making boards, not just stay in the 
kitchen, making refreshments for others. Too many 
women are afraid to stand on their own feet and 
say ‘This is what I believe’. Women must go out 
into the world and help keep it educated and 
clean.” 

The contributions which women have to give 
to the new world of peace, Mrs. Sayer outlined as: 
(1) Safeguarding the future for children, millions 
of whom today are starving, homeless and sick. If 
there is to be any hope at all for the future we have 
to help children of today. (2) Heal the wounds of 
war and not inflict them. (3) Emphasize moral and 
spiritual values of life—distinguish between right 
and wrong; good and evil, which has been the 
historical role of women. 

Mrs. D. L. Cameron, Manitou, president of the 
Manitoba W.I. presided at the closing dinner and at 
many of the other sessions. On that occasion Mrs. 
Sayer told of a visit to Europe made during the 
past spring. Returning by airplane she had made the 
trip from Germany to the eastern coast of United 
States in 15 hours which impressed her greatly with 
the fact that the people of the world have been 
brought close together in time and in space; that 
this is truly an indivisible world. There are implica¬ 
tions in that condition and it is going to require 
much self-discipline for each one of us to under¬ 
stand those implications. We must have patience, 
tolerance and understanding of other people; to 
make allowances for differences in language, cus¬ 
toms and in the degree of development of women 
in the culture of various countries. We must learn 
to be active. “International relations for good or ill 
depend upon the individual—upon you. But you 
are not alone. By working through an organization 
you can be you plus a great idea, a great ideal and 
so you become something larger than yourself.” 

Resolutions passed by this year’s Manitoba W.I. 
convention asked: That Lower Fort Garry, of his¬ 
torical interest to every citizen of the province be 
secured and maintained by the government as a 
historical museum, open to the public. That the 
Standards Division of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, and Canadian manufac¬ 
turers work together to establish uniform sizing of 
children’s garments, using measurements as the 
basis rather than age. Recorded approval of and 
asked for continuance of what is being done' to 
control Brucellosis (Bang’s Disease) in order to 
stamp out this disease because of all that it means 
to the health and economy of human beings and 
to livestock. Another asked for more equitable ad¬ 
justment of hail insurance putting it on an individual 
farm rather than a zone basis. Stricter censorship 
of radio programs to eliminate undesirable types 
of drama and adequate censorship of all comic 
books and strips issued in Canada. 
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Japanese three-line flower arrangement 


I N our gardens bloom is at its height 
now. Every flower color and shape 
are crying out to us to experiment 
with them in the modern way of 
arrangement. Vines, seed pods, grasses 
and interesting leaves can all be used 
for beautiful effects. It is a good time 
to try out some of the rules for 
flower arrangement you may have 
been studying in your garden club or 
which you have read about in some 
good book on the subject. 

Flower arrangement is an art which 
requires both patience and imagina¬ 
tion. It is an art which can be learned 
just as yve can learn to paint, sing or 
play the piano, even though we are 
not endowed with genius. Become 
acquainted with some of the modern 
ideas on the subject and you will find 
much pleasure in experimenting and 
criticizing your own work. You can 
achieve a number of different effects. 
In practicing this art you do not need 
to be extreme or spend a lot of money. 

It is easy enough to discern that 
modern bouquets are not just a bunch 
of blooms thrust carelessly into a vase 
but rather a combination of flowers 
and foliage arranged for some definite 
place in our houses, with beauty as its 
ideal. Let’s ask ourselves, then, before 
we go out with our cutting shears, “In 
what room shall I use this bouquet? 
What color of flowers do I need 
there?” 

One of the startling new ideas is 
that flowers and their containers are 
thought of all together. Each enriches 
and beautifies the other. This is a good 
time to delve into our attics for old 
jugs, crocks and colored glass and to 
browse in stores for plain-toned con¬ 
tainers. Wood containers lend them¬ 
selves nicely to spring flowers, while 
urn-shaped ones are excellent, if the 
right proportion for the flowers used. 
Neutral pottery containers fit into 
almost any place while an unusual 
color may be particularly effective for 
exhibition purposes at a flower show 
but may not fit into most homes. 

Colors in glaze of a bowl or piece of 
pottery will echo the colors in the 
flowers in a most flattering way. These 
should be subdued rather than bril¬ 
liant, such as lavender for pink or yel¬ 
low or blue flowers, a deep reddish 


A few flowers well arranged add charm and living beauty to 

any room 

by RUBY PRICE WEEKS 


purple for tones of reds, blues and 
greenish yellows as well as the earthy 
tones of browns and blacks. These are 
easier to use than the strong, harsh 
colors often found in cheap pottery. 
Some of the crude textures of old 
vinegar jugs, pickle jars and bean pots 
are well suited for fruits, flowers and 
vegetables in arranging a special bou¬ 
quet. Even the stems can be part of 
the pattern through a glass container 
if they do not cross each other. In fact 
stems can be made quite interesting as 
seen through glass. 

T ALL flowers such as iris, phlox, 
hollyhocks, delphinium and gladi¬ 
oli should as a rule be in high vases, 
while short-stemmed ones such as 
pansies and violets are best in low 
containers. Coarse flowers such as 
zinnias, black-eyed susans or mari¬ 
golds are lovely in pottery containers. 
Ivy is good in green pottery. Lavender 
and cool colors are best in pewter, 
while coppers bring out the shades in 
such arrangements as bittersweet and 
dwarf zinnias with their rich autumn 
coloring. 


blooms, partly opened and buds. The 
adding of buds gives a sense of feeling 
of growth and interest to the bouquet. 

A VOID using too many flowers in 
any one arrangement and give 
plenty of thought to each one you 
make. In arranging roses, for instance, 
use fewer flowers and more foliage. 
Strip the stem of thorns so that they 
may be handled more easily. If you 
wish to have any of thb stems bent, 
this is easily done with the hands wet, 
though it is a slow process and re¬ 
quires patience. Often the foliage of 
some particular flower is not as desir¬ 
able to use with itself as that of 
another, with which it may be com¬ 
bined. Something entirely different 
such as calla lily with blossoms of 
stocks, which are lovely used together, 
after the stocks leaves have been strip¬ 
ped off. The latter lacks distinction 
and so it is better to combine the 
blooms with a more flattering com¬ 
panion. When cutting stems of any 
flowers, use a sharp knife, cut on the 
slant and under water as hot as the 
hand can stand. 


more massive bowl with an ample 
opening. If placed high on a book¬ 
case or on a piano, a trailing type of 
arrangement will be enjoyed from 
below and this calls for a bowl or 
container of medium height. 

Balance is the first consideration in 
placing the flowers in the container. 
Place the flower with the longest stem 
so that its head comes above the 
centre of the bowl. Then the most con¬ 
spicuous flowers should be placed 
around the centre and balanced by less 
striking shapes or colors farther away. 
Rhythm may be gained by the use of 
flowing lines or varying sizes. It can 
be observed in arrangements made by 
the Japanese who use symbolism in 
their arrangements. A two-stem ar¬ 
rangement represents man and woman, 
the three-stem arrangement heaven, 
earth and man and the five-part earth, 
fire, water, metal and wood. Certain 
flowers to them are especially symbolic 
as well and are used for special occa¬ 
sions. Keep in mind the size of the 
bouquet in relation to the size of the 
objects around it. Space the flowers 
well and if the stems are stiff cut them 
so that the blossoms come at intervals 
rather than in one straight line. Vary 
your spaces and length of stems so 
there is a pleasant relationship and a 
feeling of unity throughout. 



Proper holders are important in 
arranging flowers. You may buy 
“needlepoint” holders with little up¬ 
right points, various wire types or 
modelling clay. Two-inch chicken wire 
may be crumpled and pushed into a 
high vase (which is not transparent) 
to hold flowers where you want them. 
Small evergreen branches may be used 
in the same way. 

Develop a sense of color as you 
work with flowers. Use the flower with 
the most intense color in the centre 


You will find working with flowers 
from your garden and the fields an 
interesting and gratifying occupation. 
In arranging flowers suit them to the 
use to which you will put them. Used 
on a table they should be kept low 
enough not to interfere with the sight 
and conversation of those seated across 
the table from each other . . . never 
more than 14 inches high. For a desk, 
dressing table or side table use a small 
bowl or a bud vase. A massive arrange¬ 
ment in the hall or on a stairway or a 
platform of a large room calls for a 


Group your flower arrangement with 
something in the room so it becomes a 
part of it rather than an isolated spot. 
A few books may unite it with its 
neighbors; a pair of candlesticks or a 
figurine may give it that unified touch. 
Try placing them near a picture or 
mirror, or in front of a tray so that an 
interesting group results. You will en¬ 
joy your flowers much more if they are 
placed against a plain background. If 
the room in which you intend to place 
the flowers has figured wallpaper place 
them on a table where they will not 
be seen against the wall; or they 
may be placed where they will 
be seen as a silhouette against 
a window. 

Adhere to a few basic rules 
in arranging flowers. These rules 
may be simple but do not let 
them swamp your personality. 
Give your imagination some play 
and keep constantly striving to 
create eye pictures with flowers 
as you work at arranging them. 


\ 

and the lighter ones outside. To give 
stability, arrange the flowers so that 
they seem to have as much balance on 
one side as the other. For rhythm of 
arrangement have smooth flowing 
lines with repetition but not monotony. 
Use the same flower in different stages 
of development such as full blown 


A Japanese girl 
arranges flowers with 
the same skill and 
reverence as has been 
done in Japan for 
many centuries. 
There is rhythm in 
the flowing lines of 
these bouquets. 
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Maxwell House 
costs only a fraction of a cent 
more per cup than the 
lowest-priced coffees sold! 


Maxwell House Coffee 


'Qood to- the 

'jjxJb’V Va op ! 


A Product of General Foods 


1 - 80 ? 


Buy a tin or bag of Maxwell House Coffee. 

Clip and fill in this coupon and enclose with it either 


* — § 


<§>-A 


A one-inch strip of tin 
from the key band of 
the tin you buy 


The Guarantee Panel 
from the front of the 
bag you buy. 


Mail with 25 (j: in coin or postal note (no stamps, please) to 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE, COBOURG, ONTARIO 


Name. 


You’ll find Maxwell House Coffee unbeatable 
for rich, mellow flavor and full, satisfying 
body. The choice Latin-American 
coffees it contains are Blended by 
Experts and Radiant Roasted. 


City or Town..Frov......... 

This offer, good only in Canada, expires Sept. 30, 1949 
Your money will be refunded if supply is exhausted. 
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OUT OF 
CIRCULATION 


Sediment trap catches the 
dirt and keeps it from re¬ 
circulating through your 
freshly cleaned clothes. It's 
one of the many exclusive 
"extra" features that you 
get with your new Maytag 
-gives extra whiteness to 
your wash - - saves soap, 
water, time, and effort. 

Exclusive features like this 
make Maytag "Canada's 
Finest Low-priced Washer" 




AVAILABLE IN BOTH ELECTRIC 
AND GASOLINE MODELS 


* , f s „* ■■ . - V ' Jjj\/ * i 

COMPANY LIMITEB, W i N NI ? S 6 



IN EITHER 

OTOUB 


OR 


Tests have shown that 
these fruit jar rings 
are the highest quality 
—the best ever pro¬ 
duced by Viceroy. 
They are made from 
natural rubber. 


Qt’s (yfaaivbe'i’ut 'Time 

Ways in which you may stretch out this popular but 
expensive summer fruit in a number of tempting dishes 

by EFFIE BUTLER 


S trawberries and summer 

are synonymous. Whether you 
buy them in the market or pick 
them from your own patch, select firm, 
red berries and use them as soon as 
possible. If they are to be kept for 
several hours, sort and spread them 
on a platter or flat pan, covered with 
wax paper, and stored in a cool place. 
When ready to use, wash by placing a 
few berries at a time, unhulled, in a 
large bowl of very cold water. As they 
float, turn them gently to wash away 
any sand or dirt. Lift the berries care¬ 
fully into a colander or onto a wire 
rack to drain. Then hull, and they are 
ready to use. 

The following recipes are all straw¬ 
berry stretchers; a few berries make 
most of these tempting desserts. And 
reminiscent of the old-fashioned straw¬ 
berry festival, few desserts give more 
palate pleasure than bowls of home¬ 
made vanilla ice cream with crushed 
and slightly sugared strawberries. 


2 

4 

6 


Strawberry Shortcake 


c. flour 
tsp. baking 
powder 
to 8 T. butter 


% c. milk 
2 T. sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
1 egg 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Beat egg, 
add to milk and melted butter. Add to 
flour mixture and mix up quickly. Pat 
into a thin flat shape in a nine-inch round 
pan. If individual cakes are desired turn 
on a lightly floured board and cut with 
a biscuit cutter. Bake in a hot oven, 450 
degrees Fahr., for 12 to 15 minutes. 
When baked, the large cake may be split 
by drawing a silk thread through the 
cake and gently lifting the top layer off 
with the aid of a spatula. Fill with 
crushed sweetened fresh strawberries. 
Replace top layer. Cover with more 
crushed berries and garnish with whipped 
cream. 


Strawberry Silver Shortcake 


2% c. flour 
3 tsp. baking 
powder 
Vz c. butter 
1 c. milk 


1% c. sugar 
Vz tsp. lemon 
flavoring 
4 egg whites 
Vz tsp. salt 


Sift flour once, then measure and add 
baking powder and salt and sift four 
times. Cream butter and add sugar 
gradually. Cream until fluffy. Add flour 
alternately with milk. Beat until smooth, 
add flavoring. Fold in beaten egg whites 
quickly and well. Bake in two nine-inch 
layer tins in moderately hot oven, 375 
degrees Fahr., 25 to 30 minutes. Place 
crushed strawberries between layers and 
sweetened berries and whipped cream on 
top. 


High-Hat Strawberry Dessert 


lVz c. cut rhubarb 
1 c. fresh straw¬ 
berries 
1 T. flour 

1 tsp. grated 
orange rind 

2/3 c. sugar 

2 T. orange juice 
1 T. sugar 


1 c. flour 

2 tsp. baking 
powder 

2 T. sugar 
Vz tsp. salt 

Vi c. butter or 
shortening 
1 egg 

3 T. milk 


Arrange rhubarb and strawberries in a 
greased, eight-inch baking dish. Combine 
flour, orange rind, and sugar and sprinkle 
over the fruit. Sift the dry ingredients, 
cut in the shortening until mixture is in 
a coarse crumb state. Mix beaten egg 
and milk; add to the flour mixture and 
stir only until flour is moistened. Spread 
this stiff dough over the rhubarb and 
strawberries. Bake in moderate oven, 350 
degrees Fahr., for 25 minutes. Now mix 


the orange juice with one tablespoon 
sugar; pour this over the cake and return 
to oven and continue baking for 15 min¬ 
utes. Turn upside down on serving plate. 
Serve warm. Serves five or six. 


Strawberry Chiffon Topping 


% c. strawberries 
Vz c. cream, whip¬ 
ped 

2 tsp. granulated 
gelatin 

2 T. cold water 


Vi c. hot water 
Vz c. sugar 
1 tsp. lemon juice 
Vi tsp. salt 
1 egg white 


Crush berries with sugar, allow to stand 
about half an hour. Soak gelatin in cold 
water until soft. Add hot water and salt, 
stir until dissolved. Add strawberry mix¬ 
ture and lemon juice. Chill until the 
consistency of thick cream. Fold in beaten 
egg white and whipped cream. Allow to 
thicken a little more. Spread between 
layers, if desired, and on top of Sponge 
Cake. May be garnished with fresh, 
whole strawberries. 


Strawberry Apple Meringue 

1 c. strawberries Vz c. sugar 
1% c. chopped Vz c. water 
apple t 

Stew together for a few minutes and 
then pour into a greased baking dish. Top 
with a batter made from the following 
ingredients: 


Vi c. butter 
Vz c. sugar 
1 egg 

% tsp. cinnamon 


Vz tsp. salt 
1 tsp. soda 
Vz c. hot coffee 
lVz c. flour 


Beat up until well blended. Pour over 
fruit. Bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees 
Fahr., for 35 minutes. Top with meringue 
made from two egg whites beat until 
very light. Then gradually beat in four 
tablespoons sugar and beat until mixture 
will hold shape. Flavor with half a tea¬ 
spoon vanilla. Spread in peaks over pud¬ 
ding. Return to oven apd bake until 
golden brown. 


Strawberry Sauce 

Wash strawberries and remove hulls. 
Crush and press to pulp with a fork. 
Sweeten to taste. This sauce is delicious 
served with Blanc Mange, Snow Pudding, 
or plain ice cream. 


Strawberry 

1 T. granulated 
gelatin 

3 T. cold water 
Vz c. orange juice 
Vz c. sugar 
lVz c. cream 


Ice-Box Cake 

1 c. sliced straw¬ 
berries 

Lady fingers or 
thin slices of 
plain cake 


Soak gelatin in the cold water, dis¬ 
solve in top of double boiler over hot 
water and add orange juice and sugar. 
Stir until thoroughly dissolved. Cool but 
not to congeal. Then fold in the cream 
which has been stiffly beaten and add the 
sliced strawberries. Line the bottom and 
sides of a mold with split lady fingers or 
slices of any sponge cake or plain cake. 
Pour in the strawberry cream filling. Top 
with layer of lady fingers. Chill for 12 
hours. Remove the mold. Garnish with 
whipped cream and whole ripe berries. 
This dessert could be made with any 
canned fruit and cherries to decorate. 


Strawberry Salad 

Arrange six or seven large, ripe, clean 
strawberries that have been rolled in 
powdered sugar in small, crisp lettuce 
cups. Sprinkle lightly with chopped nuts. 
Place on individual salad plates and serve 
with a fruit dressing. A smooth and light 
dressing can be made by simply thicken¬ 
ing a mixture of fruit juices and then 
making it light and fluffy by folding in 
whipped cream. 
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Cool drinks in a cozy spot relieve the tension of summer’s heat. 


It 


God Dlinhs joi Hot Days 

is an easy matter to keep the makings of tasty drinks on hand 


by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


I CE cold drinks help to make the 
hottest days bearable. So keep 
the makings of a cool drink on 
hand and then it will take but a 
moment to mix that refreshing drink 
for the whole family. Cold drinks to 
go out to the hay or harvest field must 
be thirst quenching, inexpensive and 
not too sweet. If the children tend to 
drink less milk during the hot weather 
or seem to lack their usual hearty 
appetites tempt them with fruit 
flavored milk shakes. Reinforced with 
eggs, these nutritious fruit drinks can 
substitute for dessert. 

Moisture lost through perspiration 
is replaced by fruity drinks or ice cold 
milk. Salt lost with the moisture can 
be regained with vegetables and meats 
salted more liberally than usual. 

Fruit juices are the basis of many 
drinks—almost any canned or bottled 
variety will be delightful served in 
this way. A pinch of salt helps to 
accentuate the flavor and a very little 
spice may give a touch of novelty. 
Sweetening must be used with dis¬ 
cretion. A sugar syrup is more easily 
dissolved and gives a smoother taste 
to the cold beverage. It can be easily 
made by boiling four cups of sugar 
with four cups of water for ten min¬ 
utes. The syrup may then be poured 
into clean, hot jars, sealed and used 
as needed. Tea is frequently added 
and because of its economy is espe¬ 
cially suitable for making a large quan¬ 
tity of punch for the punch bowl. Up 
to half the liquid can be tea and it will 
not give the drink a different flavor; 
yet it does not leave that flat taste 
obtained by watering the punch. 

Pink lemonade will add glamour to 
a children’s party or to a simple after¬ 
noon pick-me-up served on the lawn. 
It is made simply by adding one-half 
to one tablespoon red fruit juice 
(strawberry, raspberry, maraschino 
cherry, etc.) to a glass of prepared 
lemonade. 

Lemonade 

Lemon syrup Vi oz. citric acid 

5 c. sugar % oz. tartaric acid 

3 lemons V4 oz. epsom salts 

1 qt. water 

Grate the lemon rind, extract the juice 
and combine with other ingredients. Boil 
together in a saucepan for five minutes. 
Strain, then bottle. Makes two quarts of 
syrup. 


To Use: Dilute with ice water accord¬ 
ing to taste. One part water to two parts 
syrup is a good strength. For a picnic use 
ice cubes and crushed ice in place of 
water. Pour into a quart jar, screw the 
top on tightly and wrap in several folds 
of newspapers. It will be several hours 
before the ice melts. 


Rhubarb Punch 

4 c. rhubarb juice 2 c. ginger ale 
1/3 c. orange Sugar syrup to 

juice taste 

4 T. lemon juice 

To make the rhubarb juice, cut the 
rhubarb into small pieces and cook it with 
an equal quantity of water until the fruit 
is soft. Then strain it through a double 
thickness of cheese cloth. To make the 
punch combine the fruit juices and ginger 
ale, sweeten to taste and chill thoroughly. 

Fruit Punch 


1 pt. ginger ale 
1 pt. water 
Few slices of 
orange 


1 c. sugar 
1 c. hot tea 
infusion 

% c. orange juice 
1/3 c. lemon juice 
Pour tea over sugar and as soon as 
sugar is dissolved add fruit juices. Strain 
and chill. Just before serving add ginger 
ale, water and orange slices. For tea 
infusion use two teaspoons tea and one 
cup boiling water. One cup pineapple 
juice may be used in place of one cup of 
the water. 


Eggnog 

4 eggs well beaten 4 c. chilled milk 
4 tsp. honey or 2 1 tsp. vanilla 

tsp. sugar Dash of nutmeg 

Beat the egg with the honey then with 
the milk and vanilla. Serve the nog cold 
in a tall glass. Sprinkle the top lightly 
with nutmeg. Serves six. 

Fruit Eggnog 

Flavor above eggnog with Vi c. of fruit 
pulp instead of vanilla and nutmeg or 
instead of milk use fruit juices such as 
grape, orange or cherry. 

Orange Egg Milk Shake 

1 c. orange juice 1 whole egg 
1 c. milk slightly beaten 

1 tsp. shredded 1 T. sugar 
orange peel 

Combine ingredients and beat or shake 
thoroughly. Add ice to chill if desired. 
Shred peel on small hole section of food 
grater. 

Fruit Milk Shake 


2% c. of grape or 3 c. cold milk 
or berry juice or % tsp. lemon juice 
3 c. juice from (if desired ) 

stewed prunes 

Have all ingredients cold. Shake to¬ 
gether and serve. Serves six. 



liy tliis frosty 
FRUIT LOAF! 

• A Mid-Summer Day’s Dream come 
true! Tinkling iced tea and this tempt¬ 
ing Frosty Fruit Loaf—so light, so 
luscious, made with modern Fleisch- 
mann’s Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast. 

IF YOU BAKE AT HOM^— you’ll rejoice in 
the advantages of this new modern 
yeast. For Fleischmann’s Royal Fast 


Rising Dry Yeast works exactly like 
fresh yeast—yet it keeps on the pantry 
shelf for weeks without rejrigeration! 
Here’s all you do: 

• In a small amount (usually specified) 
of lukewarm water, thoroughly dis¬ 
solve 1 teaspoon sugar for each 
envelope of yeast. 

• Sprinkle with dry yeasts Let stand 
10 minutes. 

• THEN stir well. (The water used 
with the yeast counts as part of the 
total liquid called for in your recipe). 

Get a month’s supply. Ask your grocer 
for Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast! 


FROSTY FRUIT LOAF 


Makes 




Measure into large bowl 

2/3 cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's 
Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

In the meantime, scald 
2/3 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 

l/2 cup granulated sugar 
1-1/4 teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 

Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast mis 
ture. Stir in 


3 well-beaten eggs 

Stir in 

3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth; stir in 

3 cups mixture of washed and 
dried seedless raisins, quar¬ 
tered candied cherries and 
slivered mixed candied peels 

Work in 

3 cups more once-sifted bread 
flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and elas¬ 
tic. Place in greased bowl, brush top with 
melted butter or shortening. Cover and set 
dough in warm place, free from draught: 


3 Loaves 

Let rise until doubled in bulk. Punch down 
dough and divide into 3 equal portions; 
form into smooth balls. Shape into loaves; 
place in well-greased bread pans (4Vi" x 
8Vi", top inside measure and 2%" deep). 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderate oven, 
350°, 45-50 minutes. Cool and ice with 
Plain Icing. 

PLAIN ICING 

Combine l/2 cup sifted icing sugar 
2 teaspoons milk 
l/8 teaspoon vanilla 

and beat until smooth; 
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12—1 OUNCE BISCUITS IN EVERY PACKAGE 


WHOLE WHEAT AND FRUIT 


Serve luscious peaches, 
raspberries or any 
fresh fruit—with crisp, 
golden NABISCO 
Shredded Wheat! Rich 
in nourishing whole 
wheat nutrition, 
NABISCO Shredded 
Wheat helps keep 
your health up to par. 
Try this sunny cereal 
with fresh fruit, to¬ 
morrow! 


You add salt to 1 eup boil¬ 
ing water, coarsely 
crumble in 2 NABISCO 
Shredded Wheat biscuits. 
Tasty porridge, so satisfy¬ 
ing, so good—is ready in 1 
minute. 



Look for the 

blue and yellow package 
that identifies 


Christie* 8 

GRAHAM WAFERS 


CBSA8 


* Ladies, Gentlemen 1 

We are still at your service. Write for low 
price list. Prompt service. STANDARD 
DISTRIBUTORS, Box 72, Regina, Sask. 



LONELY HEARTS 

Find your Lifemate through my Club. 
Established 1924; Reliable; (CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL). Free Particulars, Photos, 
Descriptions, Sealed. LOIS L. REEDER, 
Box 549, Palestine, Texas. 


'fun and 'fancxjivo'tk 

Choose your design, color and material and 
watch your needlework grow under your fingers 

by ANNA DE BELLE 


British Smpi'ie 
“Doilies 

Design No. 720. 

“The Thistle, Sham¬ 
rock, Rose entwined. The 
Maple Leaf Forever.” 

Practical and pleasing, 
with a very interesting 
motif. Stamped on fin¬ 
est quality cream linen, 
they measure about 6 
inches across. A useful 
size for use under sher¬ 
bet glasses, vases, lamps and bric-a-brac. Design is No. 720. Set of five 

assorted doilies, price $1.00. Natural 
threads, 40c; all one color threads, 
30c. Single doilies are 25c each; 
threads, 12c. 

ICnit Places 

Design No. K-158. 

There are a hundred and one uses 
for these dainty edgings. Pretty up 
your household linens, children’s 
undies or frills for your petticoats. 
Easy to knit, they work up quickly 
and the widths can be altered to suit 
your purpose by simply changing the 
size of your needles and thread. 
Design is No. K-158. Price 20 cents. 

You will enjoy COUNTRY GUIDE’S 
“GOOD IDEAS” Needlework Bulletin. 
Send us 6 cents for your copy of the 
July issue, or send 50 cents for 1 year’s 
subscription (12 issues) mailed di¬ 
rectly to you each month. Address 
orders, The Country Guide Needle¬ 
work, Winnipeg. 




% ' 


(3abl e an ti Dlop'-^titcli celts anti (yleeOeless . 



Designed for summer sports, 
it will suit him to the “Tee.” A 
pleasant combination of cable 
and drop stitch. He’ll be proud 
of them on the links—the tennis 
court—boating—in fact for all of 
his summer activities. Socks are 

Design No. K-151. 


Design No. K-151, price 
20c. Pullover is Design 
No. K-153, price 20c, or 
both for 35c. 
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THE POWDERED PECTIN 

Jot fine* (Jams andJell Ifer 

PtAUBS EVERYWHERE - OR POSTPAID I2« 


SINGER 

SEWING MACHINES 

Also other makes. Fully rebuilt and 
guaranteed for 5 years. Singer drop- 
head models, $57.50 up; other makes, 
$37.50 up. Rush order with remittance 
or we will ship C.O.D. at once. Repair 
parts for all makes on hand. Order 
parts needed or ship head only for 
overhaul. All work guaranteed for 5 
years. 

HUMEN SEWING 
MACHINE CO. 
Edmonton - Alberta 
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Be HoOel\j to Hook Qt 

Make-up can be an aid to 
attractiveness 

by LORETTA MILLER 



Kathleen Ryan gains by beauty of lips. 


H AVE you ever thought of your¬ 
self as being really attractive? 
Or do you take a back seat 
because of one disqualifying feature? 
Perhaps you have thought of your 
lower lip as being too full, your eyes 
set too deeply, or that the little lines 
at the sides of your mouth were 
unattractive. With bub very little 
change in your method of makeup 
application you can make your least 
attractive facial feature a beauty asset. 
You can play up to that feature, 
focusing your makeup on it, while 
harmonizing all your features into an 
ensemble of beauty. 

Lovely Kathleen Ryan is well known 
for her charm and poise as well as her 
fine acting. Her critics are loud in 
their praise of the clever way she 
employs makeup. Cosmetics are 
applied with a light touch so that her 
skin never appears covered but has 
an underglow that seems to shine. Her 
eyes are soft, expressive and well set. 
The space between her eyes and 
brows is wide and her eyes are far 
apart, and both of these points are in 
favor of better looks. This is empha¬ 
sized by brows that are wide at the 
nose, but taper out to a thin line at 
their outer tips. 

Miss Ryan’s facial contour is 
excellent and her face-framing hairline 
gives added loveliness to her well¬ 
shaped forehead and serves as perfect 
background for the firm, strong lines 
of cheek and chin. 

A very important point of beauty is 
Miss Ryan’s lower lip which is 
accentuated by the clever application 
of rouge. The coloring is only red 
enough to give the lips natural rosi¬ 
ness without appearing obviously 
made up. The natural lines of the 
upper lip are followed but the coloring 
is extended just a trifle beyond the line 
of the lower lip to add fullness. The 
gentle upper line of the upper lip is 
in harmony with the shaping of the 
lower line of the lower lip. In spite of 
Miss Ryan’s beautiful eyes, the lips 
become the feature of interest. _ 

Patricia Roe’s dark-eyed beauty is 
well known to British movie-goers. 
Her lips turn up at their corners and 
reveal a good disposition and willing¬ 
ness to smile. The laughter lines 
extending from the corners of her 
mouth to her nose prove this point in 
her disposition. Her cheeks are full 
and there are 4ittle dimples close to 
the corners of her mouth. Her fore- 
(Turn to page 50) 




You may think it's much too good 
for a hired man who's so hateful 
in the a.m.! But pour him a couple 
of cupfuls of this super-delicious 
new Chase & Sanborn Coffee— 
and he’ll trot out and split you an 
extra lot of kindling ! Try this 
angel-making coffee to-day! 


Wcuim 


Serve this wonderful, spirit-lifting blend — 


/ 
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Steps to quicker work with less effort 
by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 



Write for a free Recipe Book. B.C. Sugar 
Refining Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.. 


E VEN though you enjoy ironing, 
you are sure to welcome ideas 
for getting through the job 
more easily. A few minutes saved here 
and there soon add up, in fact if you 
could finish 15 minutes earlier each 
week, you would save over 12 hours 
of precious time yearly. You may be 
able to do still better by using quicker 
methods and improved tools. 

Despite new power lines and light¬ 
ing plants, there are still hundreds of 
women who rely on sad-irons. These 
tools are well named; they are poorly 
designed, they fail to hold the heat, 
they rust, they need frequent chang¬ 
ing which means going back and 
forth to a hot stove. No man would 
put up with such poor equipment, 
even if he only used it once a year. 

If you have no immediate hope of 
getting electricity, invest in a gasoline 
iron. It will save you miles of steps 
between the board and the stove, to 
say nothing of the trips to the wood- 
pile. Used according to the manufac¬ 
turer’s directions it is perfectly safe. 
It will permit you to do the ironing 
in a cool room, and you will get 
through the work more rapidly be¬ 
cause of the even heat and larger sole 
or ironing surface. In buying a gas 
iron, choose the right weight for com¬ 
fortable work and see that it is well 
balanced. Test the handle to make 
sure it fits your palm. 

These features are equally impor¬ 
tant in an electric iron. The best 
models have well-shaped handles, set 
at the right angle for avoiding strain. 
The handles are smooth and remain 
cool. The sole is large, scratch-resist¬ 
ant, highly polished and rustless, but 
it remains for the buyer to test the 
feel and balance before making a 
choice. 

Modern electric irons depend on 
heat rather than on weight and pres¬ 
sure, which means tremendous saving 
of strength week by week. If you buy 
an iron that is even a pound heavier 
than necessary, you will lift tons of 
useless weight in the course of a year. 

Waiting for an iron to heat or to 
cool to the desired temperature is a 
definite waste of time, so refuse to 
consider one that is not equipped with 
temperature control. This does away 
with guesswork and the danger of 
scorching or weakening fabrics. Test 
the dial to see that it is clearly marked 
and easily adjusted. Make sure it does 
not get hot or bump your knuckles. 

Heat control ties in neatly with the 
way you place the clothes in the 
basket. Witff the dial at the lowest 
setting, you can start with the rayons 
and other synthetics on the top layer. 
Next in the basket are the light¬ 
weight cottons which require a little 
more heat. Lastly come the heavier 
cottons and linens which need higher 
temperatures. Orderly planning of 
materials and heat allows the work to 
proceed smoothly and with less effort. 

The work goes quickly if there is 
just the right amount of moisture in 
the clothes. It pays to be stingy with 
water because every bit must be re¬ 
moved with the iron. Going back and 
forth not only is a waste of time, but 
it takes a lot of energy and wears out 
the material as well. Week by week, 


aim to find out how little dampness is 
needed to remove creases and restore 
the original finish. 

Many articles require only to be 
folded and laid'in the basket next to 
some dampened clothes, or perhaps 
a damp towel will supply the moisture. 
Rayons and other synthetics rarely 
need sprinkling. In fact they do better 
if removed from the line before they 
get completely dry. Only the heavier 
cottons and linens require thorough 
sprinkling. 

T O check the result of using the 
least amount of moisture, I made 
a note of the time required to iron 
two piles of men’s handkerchiefs. One 
lot of 10 I folded neatly and laid in 
the basket until next morning covered 
with a damp towel. Because there was 
no surplus moisture, I ironed them in 
two and a half minutes. The other 10 
which I sprinkled lightly over night, 
took seven minutes to dry out prop¬ 
erly. Small savings like these all along 
the line, help to shorten the time you 
need to spend in ironing. 

You can also increase speed by fold¬ 
ing things so that the work goes 
smoothly and rhythmically. With 
men’s handkerchiefs, straighten the 
corners with your hands and fold each 
in half with one hem slightly forward. 
Make a neat pile and lay it in the 
basket covered with a damp article. 

When ready to iron place the pile 
at your left. With your left hand pick 
up the one on top and slip it in front 
of you. Iron the upper surface. Use 
your left hand to fold the hankie again 
lengthwise. Iron this and fold cross¬ 
wise with your left hand. Iron that 
surface and fold again to form a 
square. Turn to do the other side of 
the square. In this way the entire sur¬ 
face of the hankie has been ironed 
with the fewest motions. When ironing 
tea towels, pillow slips and other flat 
articles, check your system of work to 
see if you can make things go more 
smoothly. 

Time yourself as you do aprons, 
housedresses and other garments. 
Simple patterns definitely reduce the 
work of ironing day. A plain work 
apron with a bib, dampened exactly 
right can be done in a minute and a 
half. Fancy styles with ruffles take 
several minutes longer. Some house 
dresses can be done to perfection in 
seven minutes, others in 10 to 15 
depending on the style, dampness and 
type of material. A definite system for 
working on each item in the wash 
saves many motions and enables you 
to do a speedier job. 

The idea of timing yourself is not 
to rush madly from one piece to the 
next, but to discover if you are 
getting through the work without 
delays. What is the right speed for 
you may be too swift for the next per¬ 
son who is naturally a slower worker. 
Each individual does the best job at 
her own speed, so it is a matter of 
finding out what is the right rate of 
work for you personally. 

Easier ironing is a matter of using 
the best equipment and of shortening 
every step in the process. Even a few 
minutes here and there will amount 
to a huge saving in the course of a 
lifetime. 


For Reliability 

and Value 

It’s a Fact, 
it pays to buy— 

EATON BRANDED 
LINES 



“Goods Satisfactory 
or Money Refunded” 

^T. EATON C°.™ 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


EATON'S 



Uses Kerosene or Gasoline 
Easy Guiding...Easy Gliding 
Use It Anywhere. 

See Your Dealer or Write 

THE COLEMAN LAMP and STOVE COMPANY, LTD. 

Dept. 517G2—9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 


Skinny men, women 
gain 5,10,15 lbs. 

Get Ne w Pep, Vim , Vigor 

What a thrill! Bony limbs fill out; ugly hollows 
fill up; neck no longer scrawny; body loses half- 
starved, sickly “bean-pole” look. Thousands of 
girls, women, men, who never could gain before, 
are now proud of shapely, healthy-looking bodies. 
They thank the special vigor-building, flesh-building 
tonic, Ostrex. Its tonics, stimulants, invigorators, 
iron, vitamin Bi, calcium, enrich blood, improve 
appetite and digestion so food gives you more 
strength and nourishment; put flesh on bare bones. 
Don’t fear getting too fat. Stop when you’ve gained 
the 5, 10, 15 or 20 lbs. you need for normal weight. 
Costs little. New “get acquainted” size only 60c. 
Try famous Ostrex Tonic Tablets for new vigor 
and added pounds, this very day. At all druggists. 


LEARN TYPING 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., at home 
Full particulars on request. 

THE M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
301 Enderton Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 
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Working with self-setting clay you find 
pleasure in expressing an artistic talent 

by EFFIE BUTLER 


Two floral decorative pieces made by the author and tinted in natural colors, 


E VER since primitive man dis¬ 
covered he could mould clay 
into interesting shapes, human 
beings have been fascinated by what 
they could do with such plastic 
material. The primitive art of cen¬ 
turies ago, when objects fashioned 
from clay were hardened in the sun, 
has now become a fine art with an 
appeal as strong to the novice as to 
the accomplished artist. 

Perhaps part of the appeal of clay 
as a craft is in the fact that it does 
not require elaborate and expensive 
tools and materials. In many parts of 
Canada there are beds of clay suitable 
for the manufacture of pottery. But 
if you do not live near one of these 
sources of supply, and do not have the 
convenience of a kiln, a trip to an art 
store for a jar of self-setting modeling 
clay, which requires no firing, will 
launch you on an adventure into this 
interesting craft. 

This super-fine clay is especially 
suitable for the modeling of small 
objects, such as mounted floral 
designs for costume jewelry—ear¬ 
rings, brooches, lapel-pins, and 
decorations on trinket boxes, book- 
ends and place-card holders. Larger 
models of flowers make very attract¬ 
ive mantel and table decorations, such 
as a spray of wild roses placed on a 
mirror centre-piece, while low bowls 
of mixed bouquets permit a wide 
range of color and are ornamental. 

Large, fiat dogwood blooms, roses, 
carnations, apple blossoms, violets and 
pansies all lend themselves to easy 
modeling. Perhaps the pansy is the 
easiest to copy and experiment with as 
the petals are all fairly uniform except en f f° r a small scale craftsman but 
the lower, or lip, one which is slightly with any of these mediums many 
broader. Generally speaking, pansy beautiful color combinations may be 
petals curve backwards and are a bit blended to achieve handsome decora- 
frilly at the edges. However, an occa- hve pieces. 

sional petal does curve forward. An application of glaze, clear 

varnish, or white shellac will protect 

T O model a pansy, divide a gob of the colored model and produce a high, 
clay the size of a walnut into five glossy finish. As glaze tends to slightly 
equal parts. Proceed to shape petals darken such colors as purple and 
by gently, but firmly, manipulating violet, remember to mix a lighter 
each part into a smooth, flat, petal- shade to meet your needs. Do not 
shaped piece with a part-stem of clay hurry to color and glaze your models, 
to make the handling easy. To Allow sufficient time for complete dry- 
assemble, group the four top petals ing between each stage and good 
above the lower one permitting them results will be your reward, 
to overlap slightly. Be certain the clay When grouping a floral bouquet in 
adhering to each petal is joined a low bowl, the individual models 
together with a firm pressure before may be securely anchored in a small 
allowing the model to harden. A short amount of clay or a paste of plaster 
piece of millinery wire drawn through of paris which will not harden before 


the centre of the pansy until it dis¬ 
appears in the depths of the flower 
and runs down through the clay stem 
will give it added strength. 

Flowers require foliage. Leaves may 
be modeled separately or in clusters. 
A small penknife, toothpick or orange 
stick will be found useful in modeling 
for such work as shaping the indented 
edge of a leaf and lightly marking in 
the veins. 

Remove only sufficient clay for 
immediate use from your supply jar 
and remember to keep clay covered at 
all times as it quickly sets to a stone¬ 
like nature as soon as it is exposed to 
the air. All sections of incomplete 
models, such as a petal or leaf, should 
be kept covered with a slightly 
dampened cloth to preserve i t s 
moisture even while you work. 

Never hurry the drying of a clay 
model by any forced method. Two to 
three days are required for the clay 
to thoroughly set although the surface 
becomes quite hard in an hour or two. 
Damp or humid weather will retard 
the drying and should be allowed for 
in this hardening period. 

When completely hardened models 
are ready for the coloring process. An 
undercoating of white, applied with a 
small, fine hair brush, will permit the 
more delicate tints to show to good 
advantage. White tempera poster paint 
which has an intense covering capacity 
will be found most satisfactory for this 
work. 


GLEANS SEPARATORS IN 
TWO MINUTES 


VEL washes cleaner, faster 
even in hard cool water. 
VEL flushes milking equip¬ 
ment clean of milk fat and 
milk slime. Almost no brush¬ 
ing needed! Send for free 
instructions on the new VEL? 
ocity method of cleaning. 

VEL Reduces Bacteria 

In test after test the fast easy 
VELocity cleaning method 
has left milking equipment 
with lower bacteria count. 
VEL-cleaned e quipment 
leaves no breeding place for 
bacteria — no scum — no 
milkstone. 

VEL users say: 

“Better than any soap or 
cleaner I have ever used for 
milking equipment”. 

Osburne Sager, 
St. George, Ont. 
“Woolens and fine washables 
especially are softer, fresher 
when washed with VEL”. 

Mrs. Mary Barber, 
Wellwood, Manitoba 
“VEL makes our hard water act 
like soft water. It even washes 
perfectly in cold water”. 

Mrs. Mary Rudd, 

Bluff Creek, Manitoba 

9V-14-FP 


CLEANS SEPARATORS IN TWO MINUTES 


VEL WASHES PERFECTLY IN HARD WATER 


riCCC BOOKLET 

"The Farmers’ Friend” tells you 
many ways VEL saves time, 
work, money in all farm 
cleaning. 


ADDRESS. 


TORONTO 


WASHES WOOLENS SOFTER, FLUFFIER 
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you have time to complete a pleasing 
and symmetrical arrangement. 

In creating small models strive for 
simplicity; build up rather than cut 
away. But there is no limit to the 
variety of models that can be made 
from this self-setting clay. 

Your modeling project may be as 
simple as those carried out by a child 
with his first box of plasticine or some¬ 
thing challenging the best in a trained 
artist. The human hand has at all 
times proved the best factor in creative 
crafts. Let your hands be the art 
servants of your mind and eye and 
you will find clay modeling is entic¬ 
ing fun. 


weld ii nuw — with 

the NEW REMOTE CONTROL 
P2R UNIVERSAL 


This portable welder is all the machine shop you 
need for broken machinery. Taken right to the job 
repairs are quickly and effectively done. Com¬ 
pactly built. Easy to operate. The new remote con¬ 
trol unit attached to the welder by ten feet of 
cable allows operator complete ampherage control 
while welding. Welding range 0-250 amps. 200- 
Amp. continuous duty. Operates from any 12-H.P. 
gas engine or tractor. Complete with all accessories 

(as illustrated) including 10 $150.00 

pounds rods, only .. *** 

Write for information folders on the above and 
other type welders. We carry a large stock of 
welders and welders’ supplies. 


Want daily fresh milk 
for drinking and cooking 


Continued from page 47 

head is wide and high, her nose 
patrician, and her eyes are deep set 
and sparkling Examine the picture 
closely and you will see that the depth 
of her eyes has been emphasized to 
gain a point in beauty. Look closely, 
too, and you will notice that eye- 
interest is partially due to the fact that 
the brows do not match . . . One brow 
arches just a little close to the nose 
then extends almost straight out to the 
temple. The other brow extends almost 
straight from the nose out to the corner 
of the eye, then arches downward to¬ 
ward the temple. By cleverly accentu¬ 
ating the lines of the brows and by 
the deft use of makeup or cream on 
the lids, eye-interest becomes point 
one to Patricia’s beauty. A light film 
of shadow that matches the eyes may 
be used for formal wear, but a touch 
of cream or oil adds brilliance to the 
eyes . . . and makeup . . . for daytime. 

The hair is worn long and loose. A 
part far over on the side gives added 
width to the forehead without detract¬ 
ing from the heart-shaped contour of 
the face. 

Have you ever studied each side of 
your face separately? This can be an 
interesting and revealing experience. 
Use a photograph of yourself facing 
the camera. Cover one half with a 
paper while you look closely at the 
other half. Then examine the second 
half and you will notice that your 
features do not match. Eyes will be 
different and so will each half of your 
lips. If you could reproduce a picture 
'of yourself with identical halves you 
would scarcely know yourself. Find 
out which is your best side, then play 
up to it. 

Any girl can gain a point in good 
looks if she will emphasize her least 
attractive feature while making the 
most of all of he: good points. 


keeps weeks without refriger¬ 
ation. Easy to store, light to 
carry, perfect for overseas parcels. 

And imagine...one pound makes 
nearly 4 quarts of nourishing milk. 

Use KLIM as a convenient daily 
milk supply. Get it on your next 
food order, in 1-lb., or economy- 
size 2^2 o f 5-lb. tins. “If it’8 
Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


Even if you’re far from any milk 
delivery, you can have delicious 
fresh milk in a wink ... with magic 
KLIM. 

KLIM is fresh pasteurized milk 
in handy powder form. Just add 
KLIM to water, beat and you have 
creamy whole milk for drinking or 
cooking. Any milk recipe is a 
KLIM recipe. 

Vacuum-sealed KLIM keeps in¬ 
definitely. Even after opening it 


To Help the 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes; 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Bofden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent; Toronto 4; 
Ontario. 


The Agriculture Division 
of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is anxious to 
serve you. It publishes 
numerous timely reports 
on all aspects of Canadian 
agriculture . . . reports 
compiled from FACTS 
sent in to the Bureau by 
Canadian farmers. These 
reports keep you up to 
date on production and 
marketing trends. Write 
the Dominion Statistician 
for a list of D.B.S. publi¬ 
cations and choose the 
ones you want 
to receive regu- 
«■" '* j larl Y- 


Pasteurized milk in its handiest form ! 

For tasty drinking and cooking 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED 

IN FREEDOM OF CHOIGE CONTEST 


R. JAS. SPEERS—Prominent farmer and live Btock 
producer. 

W. J. WAINES—Dean of Arts and Science, University 
of Manitoba. 

J. H. EVANS—Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Prov* 
ince of Manitoba. 


I believe in 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN GRAIN MARKETING 


i 1st Prize — $1,000.00 

DAVE J. PATERSON—Westbourne, Man. 

2nd Prize. $500 3rd Prize. $300 4th Prize. $200 

MRS. J. N. MILLER, C. E, SARGENT, T. CANERS, 

Brancepeth, Sask. Eyre, Sask. r Fisher Branch, Man. 

5th to 14th Prizes—Each $50 

C. H. Barker, Dauphin, Man., C. G. Churchill, Sandwith, Sask., F. E. Smith, 
Swan River, Man., Mrs. Kathleen Durston, Dauphin, Man., J. N. Miller, Brance¬ 
peth, Sask., Mrs. Bertha Stirling, Clive, Alta., Jos. Hepworth, Menzie, Man., 
Mary E. Wilson, Tessier, Sask., Metro Kolton, Gimli, Man., Jim Mackenzie, 
Neelin, Man. 

15th fo 34th Prizes—Each $25 

E. A. Horrocks, Killarney, Man., Mrs. D. C. Cairns, Crystal City, Man., H. A. 
Friesen, Winkler, Man., Jas. Adamson, Gladstone, Man., R. L. Pharis, Magrath, 
Alta., F. E. Simpson, Shoal Lake, Man., Geo. Corniord, Ogilvie, Man., A. E. 
Speers, Prelate, Sask., F. S. Watt, Cavell, Sask. E. I. Smith, New Fish Creek, 
Alta., D. A. Morse, Huxley, Alta., J. T. McGregor, Brandon, Man., Mrs. Anne W. 
Holowaychuk, Smoky Lake, Alta., G. D. Watt, Wilkie, Sask., B. W. Wells, 
Coderre, Sask., A. F. Partridge, Nipawin, Sask., Thos. Brown, Fort Pitt, 
. •>» Sask., N. McTaggart, Gull Lake, Sask., C. Gilson, 

suk Ur /** Gunton, Man., Mrs. Ella B. Madsen, Carroll, Man. 

mamatP 


Hay Fever needn't plague you with its 
sneezing and wheezing, its blowing and 
gasping, its itching irritation of eyes and 
ears. Get relief with Templeton’s RAZ- 
MAH as did Mrs. Wesley Branston, 
Dunnville, Ont. Since childhood, she 
suffered from Hay Fever. The older she 
got, the more she suffered. Then her 
druggist recommended RAZ-MAH. 

“The very first night I took RAZ- 
MAH,” Mrs. Branston writes, “I slept 
comfortably. When I awoke, my eyes 
and nose were dry. I haven’t been 
troubled sincel” 

Don’t suffer a day longer than you 
have to. For quick, safe relief from Hay 
Fever, take RAZ-MAH. Used by thou¬ 
sands. 60c, $1.25 at druggists. R-29 


We congratulate the winners and extend our 
thanks to all participants for the many fine 
entries received. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Patricia Roe emphasises depth of eyes. 
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askions 


No. 454—Casual charmer, slenderizing front 
buttoned dress to saddle stitch in contrast with 
belt to nip in a waistline. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 
years; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. Size 
18 (36), 5/s yards 35-inch fabric. Price 25 cents. 

No. 452—Dolman sleeved dress buttoned 
down and through the midriff section to release 
a softly gathered skirt with new bell-hip look. 
Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years; 35 and 37- 
inch bust. Size 13, 51s yards 35-inch fabric. 
Price 35 cents. 


HOLLYWOOD 

BILINGUAL PATTERNS 



mi 
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No. 444—Deep dark cotton, inset vestee 
dress with collar showing new elongated 
points, choice of sleeve lengths. Sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years; 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch 
bust. Size 16, 5 yards 35-inch fabric. Price 
35 cents. 

No. 459—Playsuit, with beruffled camisole 
top, has a twin pocketed skirt for play for 
the school gang. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8, skirt, 311 yards 35-inch fabric; 
camisole top, % yard; shorts lM yards 35-inch 
fabric. Price 25 cents. 

No. 461—Slip and panties, trim tucks nip 
in the waistline of this smooth, sleek slip. 
Beruffled panty pattern included. Sizes 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 48-inch bust. Size 18, 2% yards 39- 
inch fabric; panties 1% yards. Price 25 cents. 


No. 445—Panel back suit, with inverted 
pleat in front for a long stride, has side- 
buttoned pockets on the finely cut jacket. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust. Size 16, 311 yards 54- 
inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 

No. 450—Triple play, well fitted shorts, 
front buttoned bra top, bell-boy bolero to 
button on. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years; 
33, 35 and 37-inch bust. Size 13, 2'A yards 
35-inch, bra and shorts; yard for bolero. 
Price 35 cents. 

No. 460—Boy’s suit with shoulder buttoned , 
shirt and button-on pants. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4, 1A yards 35-inch fabric. Price 
25 cents. 


Be sure to state correct size and number of pattern wanted. 
Write name and address clearly. Note price of each pattern. 
Address orders to The Country Guide Patterns, Winnipeg, Man. 
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WINNIPEG 

Founded 1820 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 

Offering complete courses from Preparatory 
Grades to Honor Matriculation (Grade XII). 

LARGE GYMNASIUM 
INDOOR RINK 
CADET CORPS 

Physical Training and Oganized Games, 
Instruction in Manual Training 


St. John’s College School 


OPENING CLASSES 
BOARDERS 


SEPT. 14th 
SEPT. 13th 


For Calendar and information apply to the Head¬ 
master, St. John’s College School, Winnipeg. 



Instal WESTEEL 

Corrugated Galvanized Well Curbing 

Vermin proof, frost proof, rust proof—keeps out seepage, keeps 
water clean—easily installed, lasts for years—made in 10 
sizes to meet every need. 

Ask your dealer or write for prices and particulars. 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 


Canada's Greatest 
Home Freezer Buy 

’s BIG 
Freezer 

Big 12 cu. ft. freezer space 
PLUS approximately 4 cu. 
ft. regular refrigeration 
space for butter, cheese and 
other perishables — make 
WOOD’S the logical freezer 
to buy. 

Its big freezer space holds enough meat, fruits and green vegetables to do the average family all 
winter. Yet you can buy a Wood’s Freezer fnr only a few dollars more than you pay for other 5-ft. 
freezers. Enjoy garden-fresh fruits and vegetables the year around—SAVE UP TO $150 A YEAR ON 
FOOD BILLS (average family of 4). Dependable performance backed by Wood’s 20 years experience in 
fine refrigeration equipment. 

folder f °o THE W. C. WOOD CO. LTD. Canada’ 


Always make sure your mail is properly 
addressed , and that you have signed 
your name and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An omission will 
cause delay in filling your order. 
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B OYS and girls are very proud when 
Mother or Dad point out to visitors 
things that have been made by their 
children. It may be a window box, a 
tie rack, a bread board, a string cutter, 
a name sign for the gate or a toy for 
baby brother. Whatever it is you feel 
a glow of pleasure when Mother or 
Dad says, “Bob made this magazine 
rack for our living room,” or “Mary 
embroidered these pot holders for my 
birthday.” 

During the month of July when you 
are free from school you have a chance 
to do some carpentering work. Perhaps 
you would like to try your hand at 
making a trellis to add as an ornament 
to your garden. There are all kinds of 
designs you can make and we have 
sketched two for you. Try to get 
smooth lath for your work but if your 

lath is rough you can smooth it down yourself with a plane. We are not giving 
measurements for the trellis because the size required will be decided by the 
space or place where you wish to use it. Small trellises are usually placed against 
a wall or post for support and look very attractive painted white. Train ivy vine, 
sweet peas, morning glories, scarlet runner or grapevine to climb on pieces of 
string and from them up your trellis. 

Later you may even plan to build an arch 
with seats inside to form a little arbor. 




A Boy, a Mouse and the Wind 

by MARY E. GRANNAN 

NCE upon a time there was a little 
boy who liked to make up songs. 
And once upon a time there was a 
little mouse who liked cheese. And 
once upon a time there was a big wind 
who wanted to get into the house 
where the little mouse ate the cheese, 
to hear the songs that the little boy 
sang. 

The little mouse was called Stanley. 
He would never have gotten into the 
house himself, if the coal man had not 
left the cellar door open. Because that 
house, where the little boy lived, was 
very solid and secure. There was no 
way at all for the wind to get inside. 
The wind was very angry about that. 
He’d howl outside the window, and 
cry against the window panes, but no 
one paid the least bit of attention to 
him. 

One day the wind saw the little 
mouse sitting on the piano, turning 
the sheets of music for the little boy, 
and he grew very jealous. “I know 
what I shall doooooooo,” he cried. 
“When that little mouse comes out 
into the sunshine I shall toss him 
about until he lets me into the 
Hooooussseee.” 

The wind watched for Stanley, and 
one day Stanley did go out for some 
fresh air. The wind saw him, and 
caught him up. “Let me go, Mr. Wind, 
let me go,” squealed the mouse. 

“Noooooo,” cried the wind, “I shall 
not let you go, until you listen to 
what I have to say.” 

And the wind told the mouse that 
he wanted to hear the songs that the 
little boy sang, and that he could not 
hear the songs unless he got into the 
house. 

“But I can’t help you,” sobbed 
Stanley. “I’m just a little mouse. I 
could never gnaw a hole big enough 
to let you into the house.” 

“Ohhhhh, but you could,” wailed 
the wind. “I can get in through the 


tiniest cranny. Gnaw a hole in the 
sill of the living room window. I can 
get in.” 

The little mouse was unhappy .about 
the whole thing, but he knew unless 
he promised to gnaw the hole, the 
wind would toss him about all day 
long. That night he gnawed. By 
morning he had a tiny hole through 
the sill. 

In the morning the little boy sat at 
the piano and played his songs. That 
night the little boy had a cold in his 
head. By the next morning he was 
sneezing, and coughing and the doc¬ 
tor came. Stanley heard the doctor 
say, “This little boy has been in a 
draft.” 

“Oh,” but his mother said, “I do 
not see how that could happen! This 
house is built so solidly, that there is 
not a draft in the place.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“That may be so,” he said, “but 
nevertheless he has been in a draft. 
He must stay in bed for a week.” 
Stanley knew that it was all his fault 
that the little boy was ill. A week 
later the little boy was downstairs 
again, and the wind was back again, 
waiting to hear his songs. As he sat 
down at the piano, Stanley went to 
the window, and put his back to the 
hole that he had gnawed. He was 
soon shivering like a leaf in the wind. 

“Don’t sit over there, Stanley,” 
called the little boy. “Come on over 
here, and turn my music for me.” 

“Oh, no!” said Stanley. “If I don’t 
sit here you’ll get another cold and 
be sick again.” > 

“Don’t be silly,” said the little boy. 
“How can you keep me from getting a 
cold?” 

And then Stanley blurted out the 
whole story. The little boy laughed 
until the tears ran down his cheeks. t 
“Well, Stanley,” he said, “don’t blame 
yourself. I’d have done the same thing 
if I’d been in your place. And Stanley, I 
will you go out now, and tell the wind 
that just as soon as my mother will | 
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let me. I’ll go down the lane and sing 
my songs for him. We’ll all be friends, 
you and the wind and I.” 

And now on a windy day, if you go 
down, the lane, you’ll hear a little boy 
singing. You’ll see a little mouse eat¬ 
ing cheese, and you’ll feel a big wind 
blowing in your face. But you’ll know 
why all this is happening, won’t you? 

Ancient Locks 

NCIENT locks and keys were very 
odd, when compared to those of 
today. On a marble slab, taken from 
the ruins of a great temple at Karnac, 
Egypt, was found the sculptured repre¬ 
sentation of a bolt fastened by three 
loose pins and a key that was a 
straight piece of wood on which three 
pegs were arranged to fit and lift the 
pins of the lock. This was the ancient 
idea of the tumbler lock. 

Most of the ancient keys, in 
museums, or in various types of illus¬ 
trations, were extremely large with 
crooks and curves that were very 
fancy, and so heavy that they had to 
be carried on a person’s shoulder. If 
the locks were proportionately heavy, 
they were probably carted to where 
they were installed. Homer once said, 
in one of his writings, that when the 
key of a lock turned the sound was 
like that of a roaring bull. 

In the Middle Ages, the monks were 
the principal lockmakers and they 
ornamented their locks with holy 
figures, wreaths and signs to give 
significant meaning to their work. One 
of the most famous of theirs was one 
that has been known as the Apostle- 
clock. On the escutcheon was the 
figure of one of the apostles, preaching 
honesty. It also had a slide bolt made 
in the form of a watch-dog. Another 
of the monks’ locks was known as the 
tabernacle-lock and had the repre¬ 
sentation of the Saviour, accompanied 
by two angels, keeping watch. Such 
locks were designed to keep valuable 
church property, hard to replace, safe 
from fire and theft. 

Perhaps the most difficult old lock to 
open was called the Bramah lock. It 
had a dozen or m o r 'e tumblers of 
different lengths and all had to be 
raised to a certain height before the 
lock could be opened. Scientists say 
that this was an adaptation of an old 
Chinese lock that was invented at the 
time of Confucius. 

One of the most marvellous old locks 
was called the letter-lock. The handle 
of this had several revolving rings on 
each of which was a letter of the 
alphabet. The rings had to be so 
turned that they spelled the word 
which was the key for opening the 
lock. It was from this that modern 
letter locks were developed. 

There have been a number of 
strange and freaky locks invented, 
some of which have become quite 
noted. A Marquis of Worcester, who 
had a very complaining wife, spent 
years inventing a lock like a woman’s 
jaw, that could be locked and not 
opened except by the dne who knew 
its secrets. It was similar in appearance 
to the old-time scolder’s bridle that 
was placed on people as a punishment 
when they became offensive and abu¬ 
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sive in their talk. Another, on exhibi¬ 
tion in a London Museum, caught the 
hand of anybody who operated a false 
key and another played chimes when 
opened and rang a bell when a thief 
attempted to force it.—W. K. Putney. 

Fun With A Sling Shot 

ARMLESS fun with this new type 
sling shot can be yours too. 

The pronged stick is made by 
peeling the bark off a Y-shaped green 
twig. Then tape the handle for a 
better grip. 

The rubber band can be cut from 
an old inner tube. Make it between 
one-half and one-quarter inch wide 
and tie the ends securely to the 
pronged handle. A little lower down 
wrap a double layer of stout wire 
around the prongs and tighten them 
by inserting a stick between the wires 
and twisting. This should leave an 
eyelet in the centre about half an inch 
in diameter or slightly less. 

Make the arrows from light wood 
of stout grain any length from 15 to 
20 inches depending on the stretch 
of your rubber band. Cedar shingles 
make fine arrows or you can use thin, 
straight twigs that have been peeled. 
Leave a flat head at the tip of each 
arrow so that it will be harmless. This 
also gives the arrow the proper head 
balance. 

You will find this sling shot has a 
surprisingly long range and with a 
little experimentation you will be able 
to make arrows that travel well over 
100 yards. 

The chief advantage of this arrow 
sling- shot, however, is the dead 
accuracy you can get when shooting 
at a target because the wire eyelet 
helps guide the arrows. 



For a sling shot game set up a tin 
can on the back edge pf a box or on 
a fence at eye level. Let each player 
have six shots from a mark about 20 
feet from the target. To score, the 
can must be knocked right off the 
pedestal. Each hit scores one point 
but the second consecutive hit scores 
two, jthe third consecutive hit three, 
and so on. Thus, if the first, second, 
fourth, fifth and sixth arrows all score 
a hit, you score one, plus two, zero, 
plus one, plus two, plus three, for a 
total of nine. Six consecutive hits 
would give you a grand slam of 21. 
The game is to a 100-point total.— 
Walter King. 




FOR FASTER, EASIER 
GRAIN HANDLING! 


PORTABLE 


WOODEN GRAIN ELEVATOR 

Has new style hopper to /|ft 
Increase flow of grain. H 
Heavy gauge galvanized JBR 
sheet metal with angle ,'MJ [• i 
Iron reinforcement. ini ftj 
Low construction for HE JSj 
trucks and wagons. ■T\n 
First grade lumber \ii 

throughout. Capacity Jgflri \ 

700 to 800 bus. per HE 1 \ 

hour With 2 to 4 HE 1 \ 

H.P. engine. 1 \ 

18' Model \ ' " \ 

20' M gQ el ^'ELI 

See your local Hardware or Implement 
dealer . ... or write direct to . . . 

Monarch Machinery Co. Ltd. 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 


Always make sure your mail is 
properly addressed, and that 
you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An omis¬ 
sion will cause delay in filling 
your order. 


GUARANTEE YOUR FUTURE 

Radio Servicing and Television. Wireless 
Telegraphy. Railroad Telegraphy. Radio 
Broadcasting. 

Fall Term Commences Sept. 6th. 

Sprott-Show Radio School 

812 Robson St. Vancouver, B.C. 


gftSS 

Y V LESS MONEY 

DO YOU KNOW 

• That the average barn requires 
a carload of lumber? 

• That you can buy lumber in car¬ 
load lots at wholesale prices? 

For over 35 years we have been ship¬ 
ping highest quality B.C. Lumber at 
wholesale prices, direct from mill to 
customer. We guarantee the grade of 
every piece of lumber, and also com¬ 
plete satisfaction. 

Write for our FREE printed Delivered 
Price List and illustrated millwork 
catalog. 

FARMERS MUTUAL 

LUMBER CO., LTD. 

Sun Building Vancouver, B.C. 



SOLD ON 
MONEY BACK 
L GUARANTEE 


No. 36 FOR 
36" HOLE 


DIG 100 POST HOLES PER HOUR 


“DIGFAST” 

Post Hole Digger 


' and sold on MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE you are assured of complete satisfaction. 

FITS ALL POWER TAKE-OFF TRACTORS. TRUCKS OR JEEPS 


CHECK THESE 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 


• STEEL CUT GEARS • Superior to all diggers in gravel 

ground. 

• Digs holes on slopes, in corners, • Slip clutch protects operator and 

snug to hedges without tractor machine if stone is hit. 

juggling for alignment. • Light, easy to transport. 

Not Sold Through Dealers—Direct From Manufacturer 


No. 36 FOR 36-INCH HOLE, $85.00 
HARD 

No. 40 DIG- $ O O ftO FACED BITS AO 

FAST for 40" for 7 or 8" 

holes _ hole _ each 

PLEASE NOTE: When ordering give name of tractor and size of spline—13/g" or 1 Ys ' 

MAIL COUPON. PHONE OR CALL AT 


RANCH AND FARM SUPPLIES, 

Alberta Iron Works—904, 9th Ave. West, 
Calgary, Alberta, Phone M5677—W3829 


I am enclosing $. 


inch DIGFAST. 


inch bit. Tractor name 


SEND 


Extra bits at $3 each. 


NAME 


PROV. 
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The General Election 

The election which returned the federal govern¬ 
ment to power with a record majority was a 
surprise only in the extent of the victory. There 
were many straws to show which way the wind was 
blowing. Provincial elections in British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and even the 
more remote elections in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
last year contained lessons. People do not vote 
against prosperity. In times of depression good 
governments may be thrown out of office. In boom 
periods weak governments may be sustained. In 
times like this, when almost everyone is living on a 
more abundant scale than ever before, a govern¬ 
ment embodying as much talent as the St. Laurent 
ministry can go to the polls with a great deal of 
assurance. 

As the campaign wore along it became clear 
that Mr. Drew was not making the impression his 
supporters had hoped for. In contradistinction to 
his American style of electioneering, Mr. St. 
Laurent’s quiet, unobtrusive manner won confi¬ 
dence everywhere. The Drew-Duplessis axis failed 
to roll. If it had any result at all it was to convince 
Orange Ontario that there was a real danger of Mr. 
Duplessis dictating terms to Ottawa in the event 
of a Conservative victory. Tory strategy backfired. 

The C.C.F., on the other hand, was marked for 
defeat by two errors of omission. It had neglected 
the agricultural side of its program, and it failed to 
denounce in unmistakable terms the Communists 
who were so vocal at its 1948 convention. The 
party press was not slow to magnify this failure. 
An untold number of well-intentioned voters went 
to the polls with the honest conviction, “After 
Coldwell, the Russians.” 

Sensible people will, in our democratic way, 
speedily forget the divisions and bitterness which 
the election may have fomented, and look forward 
to the courses which the victorious Liberals may 
pursue. Liberals themselves are forward in pointing 
out that pride goeth before a fall. The very size of 
its majority and the weakness of the opposition are 
elements of danger. Some of the criticism of gov¬ 
ernment policy which should take place on the 
floor of the House will now be transferred to the 
party caucus and to committees. The private mem¬ 
ber, who wielded some power when the govern¬ 
ment majority was slight, may now be more easily 
silenced. Private members will have to exercise 
more alertness and determination at a time when 
it will be harder to do so. 

The government itself will be prone to interpret 
the mandate recently given it as approval of all its 
policies. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Liberal party owes its big majority to many 
Canadians who strongly disapprove of some of its 
policies, but accepted the over-all program of the 
party as the best choice among those presented to 
them on election date. Under these circumstances 
the government will be well advised to pay special 
heed to the private members, and to leaders of 
Canadian thought outside the House. 

The resounding defeat suffered by the two 
principal opposing parties raises some speculation 
over their future. The election was, above all else, 
a crushing personal defeat for Mr, Drew. He took 
over a party with 67 members in the House, which 
has been reduced to 42, 25 of which come from the 
rock-ribbed province of Ontario, and only 17 from 
the other nine provinces of Canada. More than 
ever the grand old party of Sir John A. has become 
an Ontario party. If it is to attract adherents from 
the other provinces it may have to scan their wants 
more closely. Perhaps Mr. Drew was required to 
make bricks without straw. Almost any promise 
could be read into the platform artfully constructed 
at the Conservative convention last September. 


But Mr. Drew discovered as Mr. Churchill did 
in 1946 and Mr. Dewey in 1948 that glowing 
generalities no longer count with the electorate. 
Voters want to know specifically what to expect, 
issue by issue. 

Mr. Coldwell, on the other hand, can walk 
through the ashes of defeat with some feeling of 
personal vindication. The mistakes of his party 
were made contrary to his advice. If he has failed 
personally it is because he did not impose party 
discipline on his following. A party like his, which 
aspires to national recognition against a daily press 
united in hostility, cannot afford a convention like 
the last, where it bled from self-inflicted wounds. 
The C.C.F. should learn from this election reverse 
that to become a national party it must broaden 
the base of its membership. Trade union strength 
buttressed by a group from the intelligentsia is 
not enough. It must gain and hold support from 
agriculture and the vast class of unorganized white 
collar and salaried workers or be content with its 
present position in the political life of Canada. 


Rain-making 

Rain-makers and their absurd claims have been 
exposed time without number but the public does 
not wish to be disillusioned. It prefers to believe 
that some day a scientific technique will be evolved 
to confound the unbelievers. 

Last year considerable prominence was given to 
the use of dry ice seeded from airplanes as an agent 
in precipitating clouds. Here, at last, was some¬ 
thing that had a scientific ring about it. A confer¬ 
ence of meteorologists meeting last winter in New 
York, however, considered that the claims for dry 
ice are dubious. Five United States weathermen 
reported that 150 experiments last summer failed 
to give proof that an economical amount of rain 
can be brought to ground by its use. 

On the other side of the argument was Dr, 
Irving Langmuir of the General Electric Co. Dr. 
Langmuir makes the frank admission that you 
cannot make rain “from any old cloud, any old 
. time, at any old place.” In other words, only when 
conditions are right is it possible to bring down 
enough moisture to help plant growth. He claims 
to have made a twelve-hour storm last summer in 
New Mexico which brought down one-third of an 
inch. The meteorologists spoiled his story by 
suggesting that under the circumstances prevailing 
the storm would have developed anyhow. The con¬ 
ference broke up with “Case not proven.” 

The times seem right for another epidemic of 
rain-makers. There is some money in the dry coun¬ 
try, and with two dollar wheat, if growers are 
pressed by drought they may be willing to gamble 
some of it to safeguard a crop. Should the rain¬ 
makers put in their appearance this summer it 
might be well to confront them with the conclusions 
arrived at in the New York conference before 
investing. 


Artificial Tariff Valuations 

A Tariff Board report of June 21 reminds us that 
the federal administration still honors the vicious 
practice of arbitrary valuations for customs duty 
purposes. This innovation was part of Mr. Bennett’s 
plan to lift Canada out of the depression by soaking 
the consumer in order to increase Canadian indus¬ 
trial production. To be thorough in the application 
of his principle, Mr. Bennett first raised tariff rates 
to as high a level as public opinion would tolerate, 
and then introduced other devices for increasing the 
actual duty still further. If the increased duty did 
not check the inflow of certain goods sufficiently to 
suit his purposes, the Minister of Revenue was 
authorized to write some fancy valuation, higher 
than the invoice price, on which the newly-raised 
rate of tax could be charged. 

It is fairly easy to reconstruct the picture from 
the Tariff Board report. Earlier in the year there 
was a flurry in Canadian manufacturing circles 
about increased importations from war-ravaged 
countries which were beginning to recover. Japanese 
gloves and mitts were among the items causing 
uneasiness. The Minister of Revenue was pre¬ 
vailed upon to circulate instructions to his customs 


valuators placing a value for duty purposes on 
imported woollen gloves and mitts of Japanese 
origin ranging from $3.16 to $5.39 per dozen pairs. 

An appeal was lodged by two firms of Toronto 
importers who presented evidence to show that 
these valuations were unfairly high and contrary 
to the non-discrimination engagements into which 
this country has entered. The appeal was allowed 
and the arbitrary valuations lowered to a new range 
from $2.00 to $3.50 per dozen pairs, effective 
immediately. 

The incident raises a number of questions m the 
minds of consumers, particularly those in the West 
who sell the product of their labor in an open 
market or, worse still, in one artificially depressed 
by administrative action, and buy at artificially 
increased prices. How many items are still subject 
to arbitrary valuation? What is the real rate of duty 
imposed with the aid of this sleight-of-hand, as 
distinct from the nominal rate quoted in the tariff 
schedules? Why should Canada continue to use a 
device whose only purpose is to blindfold and mis¬ 
lead the man who pays the tax? Why not oblige 
those who want protection to put all the cards on 
the table so that the public can form some idea of 
the benefits it extends to this favored class? 

Obviously the individual consumer is helpless 
against the practice of arbitrary valuations for cus¬ 
toms purposes. Rarely can he know production 
costs or afford the expense of an appeal to the Tariff 
Board. The incident of the Japanese gloves would 
not have come to light but for the existence of a 
firm of importers who could obtain the information 
and press their case. Now that Canadians have put 
into an unchallengeable position of power the 
Liberal party, which has always professed low 
tariff sentiments, the public has a right to expect 
that this relic of the Bennett regime be relegated 
to the ash can where it belongs. 


Full Employment 

Lord Beveridge’s book, “Full Employment in a 
Free Society,” created quite a sensation when it 
first appeared in the middle of the war. Recalling 
the tragic unemployment situation which plagued 
the industrial countries of the world in the pre¬ 
ceding decade, particularly Great Britain, public 
opinion gave its ready support to the conception 
of a world in which there would be work for all. 

But enthusiasm in England for full employment 
seems to have suffered in late years for reasons 
which may come to have some application in 
Canada. All the calculations on which the Bev¬ 
eridge plan was based assumed that full employ¬ 
ment would be accompanied by a fuller sense of 
responsibility on the part of the worker. The 
Economist complains, however, that if one is to 
judge, not by the words of the leaders, but by the 
actions of the followers, it is impossible to believe 
that any progress has been made in cultivating this 
attitude. 

In conditions of full employment, as they have 
existed in Great Britain since the end of hostilities, 
labor costs have been steadily pushed upward. 
Britain’s difficulties in raising exports to the target 
figures considered necessary for national recovery, 
have been caused in large measure by the unfore¬ 
seen increase in labor costs. While large numbers of 
British workmen have patriotically lived up to the 
honorable standards of their class, under difficult 
conditions of living, the incessant demands for 
wage increases and shorter hours, and the sinister 
re-appearance of ca’ canny and absenteeism are 
strangling the hopes of recovery. Responsible Brit¬ 
ishers are beginning to say that a situation must 
be restored in which some external pressure, such 
as a mild degree of unemployment, must be exerted 
on the labor market. 

This is not to say that Labor is solely, or even 
mainly responsible for the lag in British recovery. 
There must be a healthy contribution from the other 
side, and British management has been freely 
criticized for its failure to provide the required 
leadership. But other compulsions will act upon it. 
In the case of labor all the moral entreaties of a 
friendly government have failed and leaders out¬ 
side the ranks of government are beginning to 
despair of the restoration of a sense of responsibility 
on the part of Labor without the driving necessity 
of holding a job acting upon the individual. 



